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SINCE the events of the following narrative, 
Meſſrs. Hardy, Tooke, Bonney, Kyd, Joyce, 
Holcroft, Thelwall, Richter and Baxter, have 
been indicted and acquitted of High "Treaſon. 
The offence laid to their charge was of the 
ſame nature with that imputed to Meſſrs. 
Jackſon, Paul, Collier, myſelf, and others ; 
and the only difference of the two caſes, was, 

that in the one, a Conſpiracy was the crime 
alledged ; in the other, it was the means, by 
which the ſuppoſed crime of High Treaſon was 
to have been effected. Both theſe charges 
have fallen to the ground. The enquiry, I 
truſt, will produce much gapd upon the pub- 
lic mind ; and, fo far, will, compenſate the 
defendants for. the "anxiety, ill treatment, 
and injurious expence, which they have 
ſuſtained. 


Whether there be in law any preciſe de- 
finition of what is called a Conſpiracy, I have 
not yet been able to learn; but, from the 
| b practice 
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practice obſerved on theſe trials, it is of all 
others a ſpecies of accuſation the moſt to be 
dreaded by an Engliſhman. The evidence 
permitted to be given, appeared to conſiſt of 
every thing done, written, or ſpoken, at any 
time, or place, or by any perſons whatever, 
who, by the ingenuity of the Crown lawyers, 
could be connected with the deſign of which 
the parties ſtood accuſed. For inſtance, ſup- 
poſe a member of a political ſociety votes 
againſt any particular motion, and that he is in 
a minority : the queſtion is, of courſe, carried 
againſt his opinion, as being the act of the ſo- 


*., Ciety at large; the reſult is, that ſuch member 


may be tried for his life upon this very act, 
which he has thus endeavoured to prevent. 
In anſwer, I know, it may be ſaid, that a de- 
fendant has only to call the other perſons pre- 


ſent, in explanation of his conduct; which is 


all very true and plauſible, provided he knows 
before- hand the time, and place, and nature, of 
the fact alledged. But if, as in the caſe of the 
gentlemen above mentioned, the evidence is 
to begin for years before the day of trĩal, their 


papers ſeized, and themſelves impriſoned, the 


Fhance . a defence i is n indeed; as 
5 eee, 
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witneſſes may be dead, or may have left the 
kingdom, or may have forgotten every cireum- 
ſtance in queſtion, not thinking, at the time it 
happened, they ſhould be ever called to give an 
account of it z which, as every one knows, is a 
very common anſwer in our courts of juſtice, 


The delay of juſtice is a hackneyed topic 5 
but its uncertainty is a much more ſerious 
cauſe of complaint. Thus, in a criminal proſe- 
cution, it is pretended, that the accuſed, having 
a copy of his indictment granted him, he is 
made acquainted with the matter of it, and 
ſo enabled to prepare for\his defence. The 
truth of this is worth ſome enquiry. Of all 
the incidents attending any tranſaction, time 
and place are the moſt eſſential, as tending to 

fix it with certainty, When a man is in- 

dicted, the law ſays, that both the time and 
place of the act he is charged with, ſhall be 
ſpecified; and ſo it is upon the fcroll of 
parchment, of which he has a copy allowed 
him for his information. But, when the cauſe 
comes to trial, the law is ſatisfied, i any other 
day is proved, to be that, on which the offence. 
was committed; ſo that the information given 

in the indictment, if erroneous, has only 
b 2 one 
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one effect; viz. to miſlead the accuſed, in- 
ſtead of inſtructing him. In the like man- 
ner, if the place proved, be different from 
the place laid in the indictment, it is all the 
ſame, provided both places are within the 
county where the aſſizes are held. In this ſtate 
of things, therefore, I ſhould be glad to know, 
how the accuſed is enabled with certainty to 
prepare for his defence. 


With theſe trials are involved many other 
important queſtions : as connected with parlia- 
mentary reform, they are, alſo, of great public 
concern. Henceforward, it will not, I hope, be 
imputed to men as a capital crime, that they en- 

deavoured to promote this object, becauſe they 
thought it neceſſary to their country's liberty. 
This queſtion was ſaid by the Lord Chancel- 

lor, during the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, to. 
have 'been entirely laid at reft in the year. 
1782. But, how, and by whom? Did any 
committee of enquiry (which was Mr. Pitt's 
propoſition) prove to us, that the reprefenta- 
tion of the people was not defeQive ? Or, 
does the vote of a majority in the Houſe | 
of Commons againſt any enquiry into the ſtate | 
of their own body, prove to us, that that body 
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is in health? And how, otherwiſe, did the pub- 
lic receive any ſatisfaction on the ſubject? For 
this queſtion has been revived three times 
in parliament, ſince the year 178 2. No man, 
however, can doubt but that it was intended 


to have been laid at reſt in the year 1794, 


when the Habeas Corpus Act was ſuſpended, 
and when ſo many innocent. perſons were 
committed under that ſuſpenſion, in order to 
their being proſecuted for High Treaſon.— 
However, trial by jury was ftill left us, and 
their lives were preſerved to the community. 
The conſequences of an oppoſite verdict to 
that delivered, would have been dreadful in- 


deed: they may eaſily be - conceived ; the 
ſyſtem of terror being no _— in the 


hiſtory of mankind. 


Sir William Temple ſays, that, upon the 


firſt report of the Duke of Alva's expedition 
againſt the Flemings, © the trading people f 


the towns and country began in vaſt num- 
pers to retire out of the provinces, ſo, as 
* the Dutcheſs * wrote to the King, that, in a 


K» 


» 


* The Dutcheſs of Parma, who had the government of the 
Low Countries before the Duke of * under Philip the 
Second. 


* few 
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< few days, one hundred thouſand men had 
_ © teft the country, and withdrawn both their 
& money and goods, and more were following 
4 every day.” Had Meſſrs. Hardy, Tooke, &c. 
been convicted, that event“ would have made 
& up a force, which nothing in England could 
© look in the face with other eyes than of 
« aſtoniſhment, ſubmiſſion, or deſpair.” The 
advocates of parliamentary reform would not 


have waited for warrants of apprehenſion, and 


a trial upon conſtructive treaſon, while a ſingle 
veſſel could have been procured,and their fami- 


lies conveyed to any land of ſafety. Parliamen- 


tary reform would then, indeed, have been little 
heard of; and ſo far the queſtion might have 


been laid at reſt. Happily for thoſe, whoſe - 
minds are imbued with public principles, the 


life of an Engliſh ſubject is, better protected 


in this age, than it was a century ago.— 


Jurors, it is plain, are now more enlightened ; 
and, in cafes of treaſon, the Statutes of William 
and of Anne are powerful protections to brave 
and innocent men. During the reigns of 


—_— —_—_— Te 


— 


. Obſervations upon the United Proyinces of the Nether- 
lands, p. 34- | 155 | | of 
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Charles, and James the Second, it ſeemed, as 
if proſecution and conviction were ſynony- 
mous. If, in the preſent times, knowledge is 
more widely diffuſed than formerly, ſo that 
individual improvement has promoted and 
preſerved individual ſecurity, Why may we 
not expect that it ſhould at length elſeQ uni- 
verſal freedom ? 


Without ſome new contrivance, hitherto 
unforeſeen, and while the legiſlature ſhall per- 
mit us to enjoy a trial by our equals, it 
will not be poſſible to ſtifle opinions and 
principles, whether civil or religious. In pro- 
ſecutions by the way of miſdemeanour, ſome 
ſacrifices may be made: by means of ſpecial 
juries, and ex offcis informations, our priſons 
may ſometimes be tenanted by thoſe, who de- 
ſerve a better fate, But, to conquer the minds 
of men, you muſt deftroy the men themſelves ; 
and this will not be found practicable while 
the voice of truth can be heard, and the pro- 
viſions of juſtice ſhall remain in force. 


For myſelf, I am willing to hope that the 
cauſe of reform has been for ſeveral years, and 
is at this moment, progreſſive; becauſe the 

5 intereſt 
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intereſt and honour of England as a nation, are 
1 deeply concerned in its accompliſhment. Should 
| this be attended with ſucceſs, even in the 
Laſt period of my life, I ſhall look with ſatis- 
ſaction on the injuries, which have been at- 
tempted againſt my perſon, my family and my 
property, conſidering, that the failure of thoſe 
attempts may have had ſome ſhare in pro- 
moting the general benefit. But were it 
poſſible, that, at the approach of the nineteenth 
century, the people of England ſhould have 
wholly abandoned their national character, 
and, conveying- the poiſon of corruption to 
their own lips, ſhould fit down tamely under 
an eftabliſhed deſpotiſm, thoſe few who have 
endeavoured to prevent ſo deadly a calamity, _ 
will, at leaſt, have the conſolation, © that as 
men employ the talents God has given them 
© here, they ſhall accordingly receive their re- 
« wards at the cloſe of the day, when their fun 
« ſhall ſet, and when night ſhall n an end 
| * to. their labours. * 30 75 | 
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Ix de Prefice to the Trial, which I publitied in the month 
of June laſt, I promiſed, if my health and leiſure ſhould 
permit, to lay before the public ſome facts, which ſhould tend 
to prove, that the charge of CoxsrixAer would be more 
applicable to the conduct of the proſecutors, than of- the de- 
fendants. I proceed now to fulfil my promiſe, as well as the 
caution of my adverſaries, and the circumſtances of the times, 
will permit: and, I hope, the detail will prove not unuſeful, 
and therefore not unintereſting to the public, 


Hiſtory was formerly written merely to relate the quarrels 
of Kings and Princes among themſelves, and to excite the 
reader to contemplate, with reverence and admiration, the 
characters and conduct of the great murderers of mankind, 
It was natural that thoſe ſhould write only for Kings and 
Heroes, who ſeemed to believe that the human ſpecies were 
created only for the ſervice ahd the pleaſure of Kings and 
Heroes. Hence 4 great, much the greateſt part of hiſtory, 
ancient and modern, is occupied in details; which convey no 
inſtruction but to heads of armies, and which, in the mind of 
ment n, excite no W but thoſe of ſorrow 


ar 
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and "vil government either originaliy were, or ought to 
| have been, inventions, intended to promote and render per- 
manent the happineſs of the individuals who thus connect 
de with e. and that the fulers of Hates 
2 ; B either 


5 


either were, or ought to have been, perſons appointed merely 
ko frame and execute ſuch regulations a were beſt adapted 
to this purpoſe. Hence a claſs of writers has ariſen, who 
_ Inveſtigate hiſtory for the purpoſe of aſcertaining, how far, 
and under what circumſtances, the various forms of govern- 
ment, and the perſons who have aſſumed the adminiſtration 
of them, have anſwered this ſuppoſed end of their creation : 
and the reſult of the inveſtigation has been, that civil' go- 
vernment and civil ſociety, as they have been hitherto uſually 
conduRted, have rather defeated, than promoted their original 
purpoſe z- and the miſeries of the human ſpecies ch kept, 
ater On ens, dye Sanaa e itte 


This general poſition being now petty 1 well A it 
has become important to aſcertajn, in what part of the, ex- 
periment the people have been deceived, and by what means 
the preſumed benefactors haye become, in fuch numerous 
Inſtances, the plunderers and deſtroyers of mankind. How 
the few have permanently contrived to live in affluence and 
laxurious indulgence, while the mam drag on an exiſtence 
laboribus and miſerable, in ignorance _ and vice, in -pain 
and poverty! It is no great wonder, that any ſer of men, 
ſhould prefer theit-.own- intereſt and inclination. to that of 
their neighbours, or de incited to benefit, by the folly and 


'*  pulillanimity of _ thoſe, who ſubmit to) the yoke impoſed | 


en them, and conſent to live, not for the advantage of them- 
ſelves, but of their oppreſiors. But, though a melancholy, it 
is a very inſtirultive problem, to aſcertain, how. it thus hap- 
LLL 
Mock Hebt Ras been thiown upon this föbject by; mont the? wilters, 

Mr. Burke, in his Vindication of Natural Society : wherein (through fear 
perhaps of ſhocking the ancient prejudices of his readers) he affeQts to treat as a 
Paraden the Ede of the queſtion he ha tipouſed, Bat it is evident; that no 
dun con pen the farious and: eighty, traths contained. in that aalen 

publication, without fecliag the force of them. Voltaire and Rouſſeau, who | 
were his contemporaries, have igcidentally touched on the lame fubjetts in 
various parts of their writings z nad Faiie and Batloiv have troiden the fats | 
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1 maſs, not merely of a community, but of 
mankind, ſnould for ages have tamely ſubmitted to this ſtate 
of things, and that millions ſhould fa long have permitted 
themſelves to be plundered and ſlaughtered, to gratify the 
avarice, the ambition, the revenge, or the Om of a few 
worthleſs individuals. . 


80 far as the fair concluſions, from known fadts, have 
hitherto been deduced, it appears, that the cauſes of na- 
tional eyils> ariſe principally from too much authority 
entruſted for too long a period, to perſons not ſufficiently 
reſponſible to the people. If there be one important leſſon 
to he learnt from hiſtory, it is, that power ſhould be lodged 
no where without reſponſibility. Force uſually accompanies 
authority. Military bodies, oſtenſibly fet on foot for the 
execution of the laws internally, and for external defence, 
have in reality enabled the rulers of nations to enereaſe 
gradually and indefinitely the authority originally committed 
to them, or ſabſequently acquieſced in. In moſt countries this 
authority, by mutual connivance, has been divided among 
two or three denominations of men, whoſe combination (not- 
withſtanding their occaſional quarrels) has hitherto kept 
the maſs of the people in brutal ignorance, and in ahject 


Sometimes. perſons of ſuporior Nalents and foreſight have 
endeayoured to ſet bounds to the progreſs of power, and to 
emancipate their fellow citizens from the ſituation, in which 
they are uſually found ; and the ſtruggles of the Friends to 
Liberty, on the one hang, and the abextors of ancient error: 
and ſacred abuſes, on the other, form the moſt inſtruQive pan 
of the hiſtory af mankind. .. We are now arrived at a period 
when the minutiz of theſe conteſts are, in no {mall degree, 
Intereſting, How the friends of arbitrary power have pro- 
ceeded in their endeavours to cruſh/ the firſt efforts, and to 
orerpower the dawnings of Liberty—in what parts of their 


e 
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they have failed—what errors the Friends of the People 50 
been led into— what effects, upon the whole, their efforts 
have hitherto produced—and by what ſteps they are moſt 
likely to ſucceed in oppoſing the machinations of their 
enemies, the recovery of long loſt rights, the eradicating of 


8 (4) 
ancient prejudices, and the eſtzbliſhment of political govern- 


ment on the baſis of political truth—theſe are enquiries, in the 
© | preſent day, of infinitely greater moment than the murderous 
_l | details of Hannibal and Czfar, of Jenghiz Kahn, or Louis 

1 the XIVth, of Frederick the Great, of Catharine, or of any 
; other among the earthly demons of OY Nr 


Abere 3 is no accurate, tlic 11 fo , practical knowledge but 
from detail. The general outline of fact and obſervation, muſt 
be drawn from a careful conſideration of the minute data, 
and the concluſions to which they lead. For this purpoſe, it 
is of importance, in momentous queſtions, that a ſummary of 
facts (however inſignificant the perſons to whom they relate) 
ſhould be carefully regiſtered and filled up; and though the 

| concluſions they lead to, will not, perhaps, be obvious at firſt 
view, they will, ere long, be ſeen in connection; they will 
throw light upon each other, and their cauſes and uſes will 
not fail to be developed. Hence, as the French narrators of 
court intrigues have, for ſome years paſt, been in the habit 
of publiſhing not hiſtories, but memoirs, to aſſiſt the future 
Hiftorian, I think the Friends of Liberty ſhould take care to 
publiſh ſimilar accounts of their experiments and endeavours, of 
their ſucceſs, and their ill ſacceſs, that there may be an ample 
ſupply of materials to eſtabliſh the concluſions they would 
| wiſh to Impreſs on future generations: details that may put 
the good man on his guard, direct his efforts, and prevent 
| F | 
A es: ata 


4 
For the reaſbns, Mn which I hive A given, it 

Is greatly to be wiſhed; that we had complete accounts of the 

dum and * of the varlous ſocieties in this | 


$ country 


NES 


country, which have contributed in any degree to nccelerate | 
or retard the progreſs of freedom. Even if they have had no 
influence of this kind, it would be of importance to aſcertain - 
their inefficacy in this reſpect. The ſocieties, which go under 
the name of © Reeves's Aſſociations, might on this occaſion 
be mentioned, as, by promoting public diſcuſſion, they un- 
wittingly, but materially, promote the cauſe of freedom. 


Aſſociations for the purpoſe of amending the preſent in- 
adequate ſyſtem of repreſentation, have long ago been recom- 
mended; by Mr. Burgh,“ (an able writer, endeared to me, as 
the inſtructor of my youth) and commenced and ſupported with 
the moſt deliberate and ſyſtematic ſpirit by the Chiefs f of 


— 


* Political Diſquifitions, V. 3. P. 428 to 434+ | 8 

+ Extract from the Courier of July 12, 1794-—* After fo muck dif- 
pute about the letters of the Secretary of the Friends of the People; 
after the anxiety of the Society, and the laudable eagerneſs of the Members 
of that Society to prove the Committee of Secrecy of the Houſe of 
Commons wrong, it is natural to conclude that thoſe letters contain ſome- 
thing of an inflammatory, ſeditious, or, perhaps, traitorous tendency. It | 
has already been obſerved, that no Member of the Friends of the People 
bas in the leaſt diſapproved of their contents; and as for the danger 
with Which the Secret Committee” may inſinuate them to be fraught, 
What is it ?-—It is only, at moſt, an admiſſion that a Convention of De- 
legates from the different Societies inſtituted for the purpoſe of obtaining 
a Parliamentary Reform, may be at ſome period a proper meaſure, Such 
2 Convention, when connected with, and ſupported by, Correſponding 
Societies all over the kingdom, is, however, faid to be dangerous and un- 
lawful.” If it is ſo, it muſt be proper to know who firſt ſet this dangerous 
unlawful example, Leaving the notorious conduct of Mr. Pitt and the 
Duke of Richmond out of the queſtion, I will ſhew, that the very men who 
now condemn theſe. meaſures, were the original promoters of them, and that 
while Mr, Pitt and the Duke of Richmond have been, by ſome unaccountable 
overſight, made the ſcape-goats on this ſubject, the real blame, if there is any 
blame belonging to it, attaches, where it ſeems to be thought leaſt merited, 
to Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, the Duke of Portland, Earl Spencer, and the 
other Whig Alarmiſts, who now ſv gealouſly ſupport Government. 
A * ln the year 2780, Aﬀſociations were formed in moſt of the counties, cities, # 
$94 tywas throughout Bogland, for the puryoſe of petitioning the Houſe of 
Commong 
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that party, who are now attempting *r des. 
of this deſcription renn 


able practices. n 
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cl to reform the expenditure of ae money, end tg reform Pale. 
ment. ' Theſe Aſſbeiations appointed Committees of Correſpondence, (i. e. 
Correſponding Societies), ſome of which conſiſted of more than one hundred 
members; and they alſo yoted for a National Aſſociation of Deput es, (i. e. 
a National Convention.) In illuſtration of the ſpirit and object of theſe 
meetings, I ſhall quote the ſpeech of Mr. Baker at that of Middleſex, yth ' 
January, 1780, who now votes for the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and is a bitter enemy to Conventions and Correſponding 'Soxieties, © He 
faid, that to give a validity and ſuceeſs ta this Petition, and that it might not 
be treated with inſolent negleR, it was judged neceſſary to come to ſome fur- 
ther Reſolutions, fimilar to thoſe agreed to by the county of York, He fajd, 
the reaſon why the former Petitions of Middleſex and other counties had 
failed of ſucceſs, was, that they had not followed them up, and given them 
ſupport, either by Aſſociations or Reſolutions of ſame (irong pature,” He 
therefore moved —* for a National Aſſocistion of Delegatey, and 4 Committee 
of Correſpondence, (i, e. a National Cooyention and a Correſponding S- 
5 5 3 eee eee (See nn. 
; ix. p. 2 
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Aﬀociation, on legal and conſtitutional /grvunds, to promote a refarrs in the 
expenditure of public money, to reduce all exorbitant emoluments, to reſrind 
| and abolich all Gngcure places and unmerited penfions, and to reſtors and 
ſecure to the peaple the freedora and independence of  Parliamant, as indif< 
panſibly neceſſary ta the State.” A Committee of one bundwed and three 
was then appointed, amang whom were the following Gentlemen, wha 
accepted the office—that is, they became Membets of the Wellminſter 
Correſponding Society, inſtituted for the purpoſe of procuring a Reform of 
Parliament, &c. by means of a National Convention, via. Duke of Portland, 
Lord Temple, Lord e eee 
f rene | 
Adair, My. Thomas Greaville, &c. C2644 


Mr. r 
hamſhire, and the Duke of Portland was the moſt buſy in promoting them all 


over the en, A: being « membe; of mips ihaa a Heem of thels 
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"The London Conſtitutional Society, having the Tathe ob- 
Jeck, was," {bt u long time, connected with theſe county, 
x 1 ant . in o deen amt | and 
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R 
They were taken with = view to reform all other branches of the Statt 3 and 
they were cartied on in a tone far exceeding in doldneſs any thing of the 
preſent day.—The language then not only was, that Reform could never be 
obtained but by the efforts of the people themſelves, but moſt, of the Petitions 
te Pürliatent fet forth, that it would be derogatory from the honour and 
integrity of the Houſe of Commons, td grant this fopplics till the grlevances 
were tedtefſed | The edunty of Middleſen uiianimouſly reſolved to inſtru ct 
their Repreſentatives to taite the beſt meaſures for impeactiing and bringing 
to juſtice the King's Miniſters z and many other counties reſolved, not that it 
was their opinion that annual Parliaments, &c, would be good things, but 
they refolved that Parliaments mall be annual. The Rights of the 
_ Paoplt”'—< che Majeſty of the Peoples“ were then the faliohable e- 
vreſfone, and feveral Gentlemen went ſo far as to ſay; that Ireland had only 
odizined her independence by the force of 604000 bayonets, and that if Par- 
liament not comp with r w EK OB 
bn l 4 . ee. 
Such was n 
ponding Societies, but ſent Delegates to à National Convention. Of that 
Come ngzeot which et both if Mirth, 1430; #hd March,; if; and wich 
paſſed numberleſs Reſolotions in favour 6f Pirliatttentaty Reform; I fad by 
Mr. Wyvill's lat publication, that the following Gentlemen, Mont others, 
werd Members + Mr. Windham, bord Alaherpe, no Earl Spencer, Mer. 
Baker, Mr. R. Me T. Chiſwells Mee Thomas Grearille, Bit Gage 


ve, d. We hang? dic 0 % gie e 
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Aſkburnham Hampden, &. againſt the proceedings of the county of Surry, 
will ew that the very ſame objeftians were then made to theſe meaſures by 
the friends of Government; which are now brought forward againſt them by 
he very Alarmiſts who originally gave them dirth. * 


« And we do moſt particularly proteſt again't een 
i Escntttes of eotreſpöndende, wick the declered purpofe of ſotimag 
333 rare Saad the Pepiſlsrute, to 


8) 
and diftti& aſſociations, which met for the purpoſe of ex- 
citing the people to require a parliamentary reform. Nor 
was any blame imputed, or any puniſhmerit threatened, 
to the individuals who compoſed theſe ſocieties, at a period 
when their preſent perſecutors were members of them. 
How far the principal alarmiſts in the miniſterial ariſtocracy 
of the preſent day were connected with theſe meetings, and 
their proceedings, that . conſiſtent, perſevering, and ſteady 
friend of reform, the Rev. Mr. Wyvill, + has very properly 
diſcloſed to the public; and it would be defirable; that his 
account ſhould be compleated from the earlier retörds of the 
Conſtitutional Society of London. This would contribute 
much to ſe w the tergiverſation of pretended patriots, and 
diſcloſe the political character and conduct of that ſet of men, 
whoſe trade it is to cajole the people, till they can ſpurn 
The addreſſes to and from the ſocieties of France, and the 
Revolution Society of London, the members of the laſt 
mentioned ſociety have publiſhed at length, much to their 
honour, and much, as I think, to the credit of the perſons 
who appear actuated by fuck ſentiments of general philan- | 


: 
. 
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1 
lent Conftitution, and leading to confuſion and anarchy. .. 
nnen 
tuous in the Secretary of the Friends of the People to have condemned a Con- 
buns e e eee hr ou regions 
perhaps ſetting himſelf too boldly forward againſt the 'example of Earl 
Spencer, and Mr, Windham, even to ſay that ſuch a meaſure would be raſh 
at preſent ;-for when they were Members of a Convention, the country was 
in much more og Boon eee 
ſequently the danger was greater than at preſent.” ak. 

 "® July 5, 1794 | y A FRIEND OF THE PBOPLE.” 


» Such as the Yorkſhire Aﬀociation, the Quintuple Alliance, ce. Gl 


CCT 
| Great-Brizain, three Vols, Octavo, of which are already publiſhed, = 4 


* 1995 F 
The moſt detailed, however, though not à compleat ac- * 
count, of the proceedings of the numerous patriotic ſocieties, 
eftabliſhed and continued within theſe two or three years, 
the public owe to the labours of the Committee of Secrecy of 
the Houſe of Commons, appointed in the preſent year, 1794, to 
examine and report upon the contents of the papers forcibly 
taken from the Secretaries, and others, belonging to thoſe 
focieties." In theſe reports, ſome papers are evidently omitted 
which the public would probably have been glad to have 
ſeen, But, in return, many of the extracts publiſhed by the 
Committee are clearly ſuch as the ſoreneſs and irritability of 
government, would not have permitted any other ſet of men 
to have ſent out into the world. The neceſſary attention to 
common prudence would have forbidden it. | 


I do not know which, among the bold and the very important 
truths contained in thoſe reports, are meant to be re- 
garded as treaſonable: for it is evident, that there can be 
no ſuch crime as treaſon, until ſome overt act expreſſive of the 
treaſon, ſhall make it manifeſt. The eſſence of libel con- 
fiſts in publication; and whether ſeditious and inflammatory 
ſentiments be diſperſed among the people, by A. or by B. 
ſeems immaterial ; the crime, is, the diſperſion of them among 
the people. How far the Gentlemen who have publiſhed 
theſe reports have played into the hands of their opponents, 
and purfued the line of conduct, which the preſumed delin- 
quents would moſt gladly have followed had they dared— 


how far they have been guilty of the very act they complain 2% 


of, in the complaint itſelf, is not for me to determine. But 
furely it may be aſked, if the ſentiments they reprobate are 
improper to be publiſhed, why publiſh them? And if they 
are not improper to be . publiſhed, why complain of them ? 
At all events, however, we now know, and from the higheſt 
authority, what are the doctrines obnoxious to government; 
and the people are thus put into poſſeſſion of facts and 
ſentiments, of which they muſt form, for the prefetit, cheit 
own opinion; while the future Hiſtorian will rejoice at a 
_ "IC cir- 


* 


.- eircumſiance. which, has di a tha mas. 
account, and form a ſounder judgment of the events of theſe, 
times than he could otherwiſe have hoped for. What is 
wanting to make theſe reports compleat, other perſons of 
better information ſhould endeavour to ſupply, ſo far as the 
- circumſtances of the times will authorize. Perhaps the 
doctrine of libel may relax a little from its preſent ſeverity, 
and truth be permitted to ſhew. herſelf among us, without 
being ſo frequently ſubject to the laſh of the law. Being de- 
firous of contributing my ſhare of information on theſe ſubjetto 

: {the reſult of dear-bought experience) for the benefit of thoſe, 
who, influenced by the ſame motives, may become liable to 
the ſame perſecutions, I have ſat down to relate ſome of 
the political tranſactions which have taken place at Man- 
cheſter, of late years; and I hope, that the reader will find 
matter for much important reflection in the narrative * am 
about to give. 


I the years 1715 and. 1745, remarkable for the at- 
tempts of the Stuart family to regain the throne, the ſons of 
thoſe, who at that time abetted the Pretender, had with their 
hopes of ſucceſs given up all* attachment to the remains of 
that degraded and wretched family. But the. old doctrines 
of paſſive obedience and non · reſiſtance were not enfirely re- 
nounced, and very many among the inhabitants of Man- 
cheſter and its vicinity adhered with the uſual bigotry to 
what are commonly called Higb- Church principles; princi- 
_ ples, which, it is well known, moſt frequently deſcend- with 
- + the names and properties of thoſe who profeſs. them. Perſons 
- who embrace theſe opinions, take for granted, that the religion 

and the politics of a nation muſt always go together: and 
f one ſet of, men be diſpoſed to a different form of worſhip 

another, it is held as a thing impoſſible for the two to : 
concur in a common form of government. Thus are fellow 
citizens ſet at variance in this world for opinions * 
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The eftabliched clergy, - whoſe ſalaries and ſinecures de- 
pend upon the continuance of the public error in this re- 
ſpe, take care that the people ſhall not be undeceived ; and 
brand with hereſy and innovation all thoſe who expreſs their 


doubts of a poſition, which, however yo nds aſſerted, has 
never yet been proved. | 


The commencement of ts violence in Mancheſter may 
be dated from the year 1789, when the diſcuſſions reſpect- 
ing the Corporation and Teſt Acts occupied much of the 
Public attention. In that year the Proteſtant Diſſenters con- 
ceived that from the apparent liberality of all ranks of men 
in matters of religion, the times were ſufficiently favourable 
for them to renew their applications to Parliament for a 
* repeal of the Acts juſt mentioned, the majority againſt them 
on à former queſtion being not more than twenty votes. 
The Clergy, however, either were, or pretended to be, 
alarmed ; and, on a ſudden, the fears of thoſe who cried 
out, „the Church was in danger,” became as wild and 
abſurd as ever they were in the days of Sacheverell and his / 
party. Ar laſt they became ſufficiently enthuſiaſtic in Man- 
cheſter to call a meeting of thoſe particularly attached to 
their own opinions, under the title of Members of the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church, in order (theſe are their own words) « to 
« conſider of and conſult about the i impropriety of the ap- 
«« plication to Parliament of the Proteſtant Diſſenters to ob. 
t taina repeal of thoſe ſalutary laws, the Corporation and 
«« Teſt Acts, the great bulwarks and barriers, for a century 
and upwards, of our glorious Conſtitution in Church and. 
State. | 


The meeting: held in e — was 
called a PUBLIC MEETING of the Members of the Efta- 
blimed Church. The room, however, was nearly filled 
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„ The requiſition to the Boroughreeve and Conſtables to call this meet= 
ing was ſigned firſt by the Churchwardeys of about half a dozen of the pariſh, 


and other churches in Mancheſter : a circumſtance ſufficiently eviacing the | 
#Qivity of ihe Clergy upon this occaſion, | 


C3 by 


(,12,) 


by the adherents of the High. Church party before any 
others could be admitted. To increaſe the ſolemnity, the 
| Clergy attended in their gowns and caſſocks. Some oppoſi- 

tion was made to the manner, in which the meeting had been 
called, and the indecent ſtratagem by which the room had 
been previouſly filled; and it was particularly objetted, 

that, according to the rule which the town had adopted in 
the year 1788, the Boroughreeve and Conſtables had no 
Tight to call any meeting of the inhabitants, except a general 
one. | But the clamour of the High-Church men was vio- 
Jent beyond deſcription. Reſolutions prepared before-hand 
were put into the hands of the Boroughreeve, while he was in 
the midſt of his ſpeech, and explaining why he called the 
town together ; and theſe reſolutions, ſeconded even before 
they were read, were as haſtily paſſed in the noiſe and confuſion 
which prevailed. Till the next morning, when they were 
printed, it is probable that few of the -g en 
derſtood a ſyllable of what had been voted. + * As 


* 
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Upon the Sch day of July, 2788, the , following Refolation was paſſed, 
at 4 numerous and reſpectable public meeting of the Inhabitants of the town 
of Mancbefter, viz, 

4 Reſolved, 
„ That the Boroughreere and Conſtables have no ri | to call any mess- 
ing of the Inhabitants of this Town, but a general one; and that the 
preſent Boroughreeve and Conftablgs, Mr. George Barton, Mr. Nathan 
Crompton, and Mr, James. Entwiſle, have the very fincere and particular 
eee 
on this very great and important queſtion.” 


+ Among the Reſolutions voted was the following, vis. | 


« That the religion of the State be-the reli gion of the Magiltrate, n 
which ao krieg an b. wiſely confdext of the integrity and bes faith of 
the perſons appointed to places of truſt and powers” |, |. 
If this be true, it ought to be carried further, and exclude from the Legiſla- 
| Lure all thoſe who are not of the religion of the State, The fituation of the 
maker of Jaws, iv much Higher chan that of the Magifirate, who only ad- 
minifters them, and who is, or ſhould be, accountable to tne public tri- 
hash for every tforautt. W 
: ILY I ET | . 1 = 
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A conduct like this gave extreme diſguſt to myſelf and 
others, who, without being partial to any body of men, 
wiſhed to ſee \ thoſe of every religious perſuaſion, placed 
upon an equal footing. Religious differences would ſoon 
become 


v 


| being a Member of Parliament, there can be none in bis being a Country 

- Juſtice, an Alderman, or an Exciſeman, But exror is almoſt always in- 

conſiſtent, b - ; 

_ However, as the Reſolutions themſelves, with the flile of their intro- 

duction to the public, are fair ſpecimens of the. temper and principles of the 

High-Church party at that time, I here preſent them to the reader : 
% CONSTITUTION AGAINST INNOVATION. 


„ THE real Friends of this Town and Neighbourhood, Members of the 
_ "ESTABLISHED CHURCH, and f-m in the OLD CAUSE, have again an 
Opportunity of congratulating their Fellow Citizens Dt wiper 
plete Overthrow of the 

« PROTESTANT DissENTERS.“ 

„ And notwithſtanding the Legions of Diſſenting Congregations, headed by 
their reſpective Pas ron of this Town-and Neighbourhood (who fo inde- 
cently foifted themſelves, uninvited, upon the Meeting) they were xouTED, 
and DISAPPOINTAD in their MARKED VIRULENCE and KESTLESS or- 
POSITION te the good ORDER and CONSTITUTIONAL Prxocrzp- 
zus of the MxzTING, as well as to that OA DEA "Ree ought 22A 
to prevail in the STATz. | 


„ THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOR EVER, 
66 n rn 1790,” 4. 


* Manenzerre, 34 FxBavARY, 1790. 


6 AT 2 m7 RESPECTABLE and NUMEROUS MEETING of the 
% Town and Neighbourhood of MANCHESTER, 

* Convened THIS DAY, at the HOTEL, by public Advertiſement, inſerted 

in both the Mancheſter Newſpapers, and at the written Requeſt of 

' * Seventy four Members of the Church of England; for the Purpoſe of 

conſidering of, and conſulting about, the Impropriety of the Applicati.n to 

Parliament, of the Proteſtant Diſſenters,. to obtain @ Repeal of thoſe jaſutary 

Laut, 

* THE CORPORATION AND TEST ACTS, | 

- 6 the great Bulwarks and Barriers, for a Century and upward:, of our 

. ghvious Conſlitution in Church | and State,” wl en the following Reſolutions 

n ſeconded, twice read, and carried by a very large Majority, 

although 
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High-Church proceedings. | p 
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become of little importance, if all men were left to go to 


Heaven their own way, without perſecution or proſeription 


for their opinions. Theſe ſentiments prevailed among a 
great number of the inhabitants, who adjourned the ſame day 
(Feb. 3) to a different houſe, and proteſted againſt theſe 


Until 


w —_—— 


although the Proteſtant Diſſenters of the Town and Neighbourhood, at- 
rended in a very large Body, i in direct Oppoſition to the Requiſition and 
: Advertiſements, which "convened only Members of the 56 r 
Church. 
« RTSOT VID, 


1. That the Application to Parliament by the Proteſtant Difſenters for the 


Repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts, is in our Opinion improper z be» 


cauſe we cannot but eſteem ſuch Repeal | ſubverſive of our Conſtitution in 
Church and State, 


II. THAT an eſtabliſhed Religion is the Baſis and beſt Security of civil 
Society; and it is found expedient for the public Tranquillity, that the Reli - 
gion of the State be the Religion of the Magiſtrate, without which no So- 
ciety can be wiſely confident of the Integrity and good Faith of the Perſons | 
appointed to Places of Truſt and Power. Hence the Wiſdom of our An- 
ceſtors in requiring ſome public Profeſſion, ſome ſacred Teſt of Conformity to 
the Eſtabliſhment, for the due Exerciſe and Performance of Office, the Se» 
cutĩity of our Laws, and the Preſervation of our Conſtitution, 


HI. THaT the Legiſlature of this Country hath an indubitsble 19 to 
enjoin ſuch Teſts, as they think will beſt preſerve our Religious and Civil 
Eſtabliſhments; and we approve and admire the Wiſdom of our Anceſtors in 
enafting the Receiving the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper according to the 
Uſage of the Church of England as a ſufficient Teſt, and effeQual NI | 
to our happy Conſtitution in Church and State. : 


„IV. Tuar the Corporation and Teſt Acts give Strength and N- 
nency to our excellent Conſtitution, and ought to be tranſmitted unimpaired 


. to the lateſt Poſterity, 


v. Tnar the Teſt Laws are in unte e ee the Diſ- 
ſenters from the Church, but as a Security againſt any Endeavours to over- 
turn the Eſtabliſhment, and that as the Diſſenters from the Eſtabliſhment, 
become fuch by their own free Choice, they have no juſt Ground of Com- 
plaint againſt theſe Barriers, which the Wiſdom of the Legiſlature bath 
thought proper to enact for the Preſervation of both Church and State, 

13 6 VI, Tu 
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- Until this period the bickerings between the Friends to 
Liberty and the idolaters of authority in Mancheſter, were 
carried on with a ſpirit of oppoſition, indeed, but not of 
hatred. The Clergy, however, looked upon this liberality 
toward the Diſſenters, as an act of open hoſtility againft 
themſelves. Sermons were every where preached againſt 
all who favoured the repeal of theſe acts of Parliament, much 
in the ſame way as of late they have been againſt what is 
called Sedition. This is a practice as pernicious as any that 
fanaticiſm or arbitrary power have ever employed: for the 
doctrines delivered to an ignorant multitude from the pulpit 
are not to be repelled by oppoſite doctrines, like fair public 
or printed arguments, but are like wounds in the dark 
which become fatal before a remedy can be procured. 


Immediately after the Bill for the repeal of the Teſt Acts 
was thrown ont, the party in Mancheſter who oppoſed that 
meaſure formed themſelves into a body, which they tiled the 
Cavrcn and King Crus. Their firſt meeting was held 
on the 13th of March, 1790, with ſolemnities as ridiculous as 


* 


« VI. Tur as we conceive the Difſenters to enjoy already a compleat and 
uninterrupted Toleration (which we are far from wiſhing to deprive them of) 
it becomes every Member of the Eſtabliſhed Church to take the Alarm at 


| their Conduct, to be ready to meet them in Parliament, and oppoſe with. 


Vigour every Endeavour and undue Influence exerciſed upon the Parliamen- 
tary Repreſentatives of this Country, eſpecially at the Eve of a General 
Election, for obtaining a Repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts. | 


„ VII. Tuar this Meeting are ſenſible of their high Obligations to all 
thoſe Members of the Houſe of Commons, who lately in Parliament fo 


adly flood forward in Defegce of our Conſtitution, by oppoſing the Repeal 
of the Corporation and Teſt Acts. 


« VIII. THAT che particular Thanks of this Meeting are due to the 
- Chairman for his candid, upright, and impartial Conduct, and that the 
+ Chairman leave the Chair, and the Meeting be diſſolved. 

| 7 '* EDWARD PLACE, Boroughreeve and Chaicmep.” 


ay 


( 16 ) 


| TOR bond in the kiltory of toryiſin,® They ume 
uniforms, with the repreſentation of the Oli Church at Man- 
cheſter engraved on their buttons. They appointed a com- 
mittee for the admiſſion of members of ſuitable lives and 
converſations, and ſtruck medals to commemorate the fact, that 
the motion for the repeal had been negatived in Parliament. 
Every thing ſaid in favour of liberty or liberality, was to 
theſe gentlemen a declaration of war againſt the Conſtitution 
in Church and State. The ſtanding toaſt of their club, and 
in their private ſocieties, was, Church and King, and down aut 
the Rump; and they ſeemed anxious to keep alive at their 
meetings the abſurd prejudices which diſtinguiſhed ee 
graced their predeceſſors of the laſt century. | 23 


Some months after this, (during which time theſe gen- 
tlemen kept up their clamour withont oppoſition) viz. in 
the beginning of October, 1790, ſeveral merchants and manu- 
ſacturers in Mancheſter, together with ſome members of the 
earned profeſſions, agreed to form another ſociety of a character 
very different from the Church and King club. We met monthly 
under the name of the MaxchzsrEx CoxsTiTUTIONAL 
Society ; and endeavoured, to the beſt of our power, to op- 

ſe the intolerant and laviſh doctrines which were daily 
inſtilled into the people. The fundamental tenets of this | 
ſociety were expreſſed in certain reſolutions agreed to on the 
ch of Odober, 1790. Some time afterward (viz. in June 

1792) one of the diviſions of the Church and King Clubs alſo 
cor at this time there were ſeveral,) thought proper to pub- 
liſh their n eee. That the reader may have an op- 


2 


» Their Advertiſement was as follows : 
40 Mancxzzvzz, March g 5 2790. 


4 The Members of the Church and King Club intend to dine at the 
Hotel on Saturday the 14th Inſtant, to celebrate the glorious Detilion' of 
the Houſe of Commons on Tueſday laſt upon the great Conſtitutional 
Queſtion, the Repeal of the Corporation and Teſt Acts.“ i 

They were afterwards called by ſome wicked 2 AND 


| Tax, CLvs. 


portunity | 


(17, ). 


ponunity of comparing and judging of the principles of theſe | 
different ſocieties, I nr 
Wee Een t | | 21 4 19 + 

' Mag vices e . To 
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* 323 CONSTITUTIONAL SOCIETY, 
| « Inſtituted October, 1790. | 


Ref UTM 1.—That in every civil Community, the legitimate authority 
'of the Governors, can cal be derived from the conſent of the Governed. * 


„II. That the happineſs of the people eme. fole end and 
aim of all civil, government. 


« III. That public n N e eee 
conferred on the State. 


„. That every perſon, from lt ef ow 
accepting of any office or truſt for the benefit of the ity, is ultimately 
reſponſible to the people for the complete diſcharge of the duties of it. 

« V, That Ait only, and not Opinion, are the proper objedts of civil 
JuyiſdiQtion. 


« YI. That a Lee eee 
by and with the conſent of a majority of the people, given either expreſaly by 
themſelves, or by means of a fall, fair, and adequate Repreſentation. | ; 


. of Great Britain are tot fully, filrly; and adequately 
repreſented in Parliament ; and that the defecti ve ſtate of the Repreſentation 
of this country, and the extended duration of Parliaments, require a ſpeedy and 
„ ee Ry 
be particularly direQted,” | | | 

6 ; % n biik 2 


- + +1 +5 THE CHURCH AND KING eib ** 
« Held at the houſe of Mr. Jonathan . 
Cockpit-Hill, Mancheſter, think it neceſſary, openly, in the fol- 
blowing Declaration, to ate gelt reaſuns fi fablat chen 
i 
vl ase fon? \ ls 0 DECLARATION, iv 
© This bee hebalge with laber concern the many dongrroys alta ans | 
affociations that ere forming in different parts of this kingdom, for tha avowed 
purpoſe of diſſeminating - diſcord, and for ſubverting the order of one of 
„ nn Spree trap ee 
1 - 24 07a n 
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To the Mancheſter Conſtitutional r 
eee eee en 
approved of the French Revolution, and the then conſtitution 
of that country; and as we profeſſed it to be the principal 

| Lg object 


— 0 — * bu .® > 
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«© When we ſee ſuch deadly ds aimed at our glorious conſtitution, we con- 
fider it the duty of all good citizens, publicly to ſtep forward, and expreſs 
their abhorrence of the malevolent and moſt wicked intentions of thoſe diſap- 
pointed men, who are audaciouſly clamorous for a reform in parliament, but 
whoſe PWW 
governed ſtate. ; 


cc We are far from believing, ſhould they ever effect their — (which 
Heaven forbid !) that the change would be for the better, but muſt always re- 
gard thoſe perſons as the bane of civil ſociety, who have given ſo many 
proofs of an innate propenſity for power, and of that refleſs ambition which 
has Jong been thelr moſt diflinguiſhed charafterſtic. 1 


00 PRINCIPLES OF THE CHURCH AND KING CLUB. 


4 It is a principle of this Society, to revere the Conſtitution and obey the 
King, according to the Laws of that Conſtitution. 


# JF * 


it is 4 principle of this Soctety, CG ho as Leon 
daoqctrines reſpecting the Rights of Man, which haye been lately promulgated 


by the enemies of our moſt excellent conſtitution in church and Rate, as they 


are ſubverſive of all civil authority; and that, if they were put in practice, 


WOT Tart e eee eee Ul Fr es to.all . 
ener. i. miles 1 7 


It ib ST TAS TE that the Confitution of this country was 
renovated and fixed at the time of the glorious Revolution. 


eee ive face that thee 


hg en reed 


i js a principle of this Society, that the Legiſlatire of this country ought 
ever to cofliſt of King, Lords, and Commons. | ke | 


<« Jt is « principle of this Society, tie i other modes of legiſlation, thas by 
King, Lords, and Commons, his deen, been found, by experience, repugnant 
bs ile bee, of Fngtiſhmen, © * 2 


I is a principle of this Ca 
b not to be altered mes ee conſequently any other mode 


3 | n 
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object of our wiſhes and purſuits, that there might be ſome 
ſpeedy and effectual reform in the defective repreſentation of 
the people of Great Britain, they urged this as a proof of our 
deſigns. to overturn the conſtitution of our own country, and 
to introduce a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion. 


Theſe are now become the hackneyed topics of ariſto- 
-- cratical calumny. They have come upon us, as they have 
upon all the worthieſt and beſt men of the country; and if 
there be any crime in the caſe, we muſt certainly plead 
guilty. I believe nothing has yet happened which has ma- 
terially altered our ſentiments on theſe ſubjects. 


In the affairs of France, we ſaw, as we thought, the moſt 
perfect and yet the moſt peaceful revolution to be found in 


—— 
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« It is a principle of this Society, that it is requiſite in every good governed 
ſtate, that there muſt exiſt an eſtabliſhed Church, and that no one is to bear any 
office, either in church or ſtate, but ſuch as will conform, and be in communion 
with that church, 


« It is a principle of this Society, that the Corporation and Teſt Acts are 
the great bulwarks of our conſtitution in church and ftate, therefore ought never 
to be repealed. 


« It is a principle of this Society, that Toleration in religious matters is ts 
be extended to Diſſenters of every denomination. 


« Finally, it is the fixed determination of this Society, at all times and in 
all places, to ayow and maintain the above principles to be truly conſti- 
* 4 

« Signed by Order of the Society. 
+, > Ws NIGHTINGALE, Pau 
« Mancheſter, June 23, 1792.” 


Thoſe who wiſh to ſee a colleckion of the abſurdities which have been 
publicly avowed by the adherents of Church and State Politics, in the en- 
lightened kingdom of Great Britain toward the cloſe of the 18th century, will 
do well to procure the Reſolutions on the ſubject of the Corporation 
and Teſt Atts of the various meetings in ſupport of thoſe bulwarks of our 
conſtitution. They are callected and printed in oftavo, far Mefl. Ringtone 
VO ARS | 2 
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the hiſtory of mankind. The cruelties of the Lerres de Cacber, 
the injuſtice of the Droit ¶ Aubaine, the perſetutions of the Pro- 

l teſtants, the exactions of the Intendants, were repealed, dif- 
3 avowed, and ſtigmatized. Monopolies of all ſorts, which bore 
| | ſo heavy upon the poor, were aboliſhed, and they groaned no 
longer under the compulſory tax of the Gabelle, or the ſervi- 

tude of the Corvies. Heaps of barbarous and antiquated laws, 

| | differing fram each other in the various diſtrifts of the country. 

ö | were abrogated; and the innumerable convents of both ſexes 
were forbidden to receive freſh ſacrifices to that worſt of 
ſaperſtitions. The hereditary judicature of the parliaments, by 
which juſtice was made a property in the hands of a few fa- 
milies, was commuted for trial by jury; and a ſyſtem of re- 
preſentation was arranged for the whole country, with ſcarcely. 
any oppoſition, and . any commotion. Comparing this 

ſtate 
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That the reader may be fully aware of the number and extent of the 
abuſes which exiſted under the old government of France, I have added, as an 
appendix, the teſtimony of one who cannot now be ſuſpected of much partiality 
io fayour of the Reyolution. Mr. Arthur Young; to whom I allude, publiſhed 
within one year his Tour to France, and The Example of France a Warning 
to Britain. The former full of democratic paſſages, and of invectivet 
a2ainft the miſery of the common people, and the infoletice, ignorance, ad 
oppreflive condudt of the privileged orders of France. The litter work is of 

| an oppoſite complexiqn; containing an abuſe of the French Revolution, ſo 
vidlent, and ſo declamatory, as to diſguſt by its malignity even many of that 
claſs of readers who were prepared to admire it, and who might not otherwiſe 
have been diſguſted at the ſhallow ſophiſtry, ſo evident in every page of that 
e 25 


eee ſhould have proceeded from a man 
who ſeemed ſo deeply impreſſed with the neceſſity of a change of government 
in France, and ſa querulous too reſpecting the neglett of the public toward his 
own ſupereminent abilities, and the enormous weight of taxes with which his 
hender patrimony was burthened, by the oppreſſive finance of his own country? 
How happens it, that the fattie name could appear to the Stb rymber of 
the Ainals of Agriculture, the * Exempt of me 
. 2/5 Mai | 
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Nate of things with the three long and laſting tyrannies' of 
Louis XIII. XIV. and XV. was it criminal to look with de- 
light and admiration on the proſpect before us, of ſo many 
millions of men juſt reſtored to their rights from a condition 
of abject ſlavery, in which the nation had continued from the 
year 16147 In the year 1790, France appeared to have ac- 
quired a ſtate of freedom equal to that of America, but witk- 
out the ſame ſtruggle. At the Confederation of Paris, July 

14th, 1790, the King, the Army, and the great body of the 
People, accepted and ratified this Conſtitution. On the 14th 

of July following, the ſame ceremony took place, and the. 
ſame harmony (notwithſtanding the King's flight, in June) ap- 

peared between him and the people. Theſe circumſtances, 
doubtleſs, affected us in common with all other Engliſhmen, 
who looked back to and admired the acts of their forefathers. 

But the ſame ſentiments and feelings were not to be expected 
from thoſe, whoſe anceſtors had favoured the families, and 

who themſelves ie the maxitns, of the. houſe of 
met 0. | 
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Some time previous to the laſt- mentioned publication, a Board of Agriculture 
was in contemplation, and a ſhort time after, when the Board was formed, 
his Majeſty was pleaſed to appoint Mr. Young the Secretary, with, I am 
told, a ſalary of g00/. z year. Sir John Sinclair,” who, in the preface to his 
Hiſtory of the Revenue, had complained moſt grievouſly of the illiberality of 
Mr. Pitt, but had afterwards found reaſon to vote with the Miniſtry, was made 
Preſident of this new (may it prove an uſeful) inſtitution.— What makes all. 
doctrines plain and clear? &c. &c. 
e qi. the extents e 1 ſhall give e. n w- 


eee eee e, proceedings of be 


rench when the extracts in queſtion were penned, than even Mr. Young did: 
but I do not know ſo complete and intereſting a detail, in the Engliſh 
ccc 
given. 


ne ehe men RF-eteid ir ity 
the maſſacres of Septetuber, and the other horrors that are ſo frequently a2 
tributed to the French as u nation, and to the Rtruggle for liberty as the cauſe . 
Herd But | would ale, Which of theſs calamirics took piace before the cum 
92. een 
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On the 666 

rated in London and other places. The Conſtitutional Society 
of Mancheſter advertiſed a dinner for the ſame purpoſe, taking 
precautions which very baſe and unmanly infinuations had 
rendered neceſſary. We particularly deſired that no perſons 
would wear about them, or ſay, any thing which might create 
animoſity between us and thoſe who were of oppoſite ſentiments. 
We wiſhed peace and harmony to prevail on all ſides, and to 
leave opinions to find their own value. Not ſo our adverſa- 
ries ; for, on the morning before this, a moſt inflammatory 
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cert of Princes; before the treaty of Pilnitz ; before the well-known Mani- 
ſeſto by the Duke of Brunſwick, on the part of our faithful ally bis Majeſty 
ef Pruſſia; before the actual in vaßon of France by the continental Deſpots 3 
and, finally, before the treacherous ſurrender of ſome important fortreſſes into 
* * 


— 
„be MANCHESTER: COMSTETUTIONAL SOCIRTY ave uk 

Anaual Dinner at the Bridgewater Arms, on Thurſday the 14th day of July 
next, being the Anniverſary of the French Revolution ; at which time and 
ph the canary of the Friends of Fenn is requeſted. 

% GEORGE LLOYD, 

« THOMAS WALKER, 

« JAMES DARBISHIRE, 

« THOMAS COOPER, | 8 

« GEORGE PHILIPS, | | 

« THOMAS KERSHAW, | - . 


Tickets 31 64 exch, to be had at th Bar of the Bridgewater Arn, and 
at MefF. Falkner and Birch's, Stationers, in the Market-place. 

„Dinner at three o'clock preciſely. 

« The object of this meeting being not only to commemorate the inſtitution 
of the Mancheſter Conſtitu ional Society, but alſo to celebrate, as a ſubject 
of exultation, the overthrow of deſpotiſm, and the eſtabliſkment of civil and 
religious liberty in France,—the Stewards requeſt that no gentleman will on 
that day move or introduce for diſcuſſion any queſtion relating to the politicał 
parties or local concerns of this country; or wear any cockade, or other badge 
af diſtinction, which may give unneceſſary offence to thoſe of our fellow, 
4 ERP UNE 
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amongſt others, this ſentence, that « if Engliſhmen had the 
« ſpirit they uſed to have, they would, on the 14th of July, 
« pull the houſe we afſembled at over our heads; and the 
«brains of every man who dined there, would much be im- 
« proved by being mingled with brick and mortar.” 


Recollecting ſince the horrid tranſactions which paſſed on 
this fame day at Birmingham, and the manner in which, and 
the deſcription of perſons by whom they, were conducted. 
I have been ſomewhat furprized that nothing of the ſame kind 
was attempted with us. But the ſtate of things was not fa- 
vourable to ſuch an attempt at that ſeaſon, however defirous 
fome perſons might be of making it. I had in a conſiderable 
degree the police of the town in'my own hands as Borough- 
reeve, * and moſt probably could have prevented any miſ- 

| | | | chief 


he town of Mancheſter has neither mayor nor bailiffs, nor any other 

| officers of a body corporate. The regulation of the police is in three officers, 

viz. a Boroughreeve or Head-borough, and two Conſtables, who perhaps were 

PP 
5 * 

Thee afiers ne analy coed in Ode: by a ju ofthe Let fu 

n by ths Lord of the "Manor. In f 


— "we" 


Aenne ee eee e i n mee 
pre6denat public meetings, —_— Re 
bution of certain charities, &c. &c. 


— wc 
eee pagers Og RR Pen 
Conftables, who are called Special Cab. 


| C ie 
Mancheſter owes much of its wealth and importance to its unincorporated 
character, and that, by the above - mentioned ſyſtem, public order might be 
SAVERS 25.08, 5 5 te aps EY 
England. | 
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pal Houriſhing, are ſeldom bodies corporate, commerce requiring univerſs 
* | encourage- 
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— This was well known. The ſcheme | 
therefore, if any was in contemplation, proved abortive, and 
the day paſſed over in the utmoſt tranquillity. But, from the 
experience of what the unhappy families at Birmingham ſuſ- 
| fered in their property, how narrowly ſome of them eſcaped 
with their lives, and from the ſymptoms of a perſecuting ſpirit 
ia the town of Mancheſter, which were betrayed by the hand- 
bill before mentioned, and from the way in which the account 
of the Birmingham riots was received and ſpoken of in this 
town, I determined to be upon my guard, if any occurrences 
of a fimilar nature ſhould ever wks place in Mancheſter. 


— uſually: publithed in that town, began 
now to refuſe communications on the ſide of liberty. One of 
_ unn en Wen eee 
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encouragement, infteat of exchtfive privileges 3 
a particular diſtrict. Thoſe who firſt introduced the Cotton manufacture into 
Lancaſhire, were proteſtant refugees, who probably found (mall encouragement fog 
themſelves and their induſtry amongſt the corporate towns of England. In the 


ſame manner, the Sik trade was efablibed by the French emigrant of the 


i century, in Spital-feldy, as being in the fuburs and vithout, what ws 
An, ee enen, 
i& 413417 141 f 
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Mill talk of their relations in this country. Various Watch- „ de- 


ſcendants of thoſe who were perſecuted for their diſſent from the Catholic 
church and arbitrary government, are ſtill to be found in the pariſhes of St. Anne 
Soho, and St. Martin's in the Fields, which, as is well known were cd 


rene, _ i i mori 


It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve that this country owes mötMof Its cbm 
mercial character and proſperity to the freedom it was ſuppoſed to- poſſeſs ; 
that the Woollen manufacture was principally eſtabliſhed in conſequence of the 
| Tuperitition and cruelty of Philip the Second of Spain ; and that we arg equally 
indebted to the extreme folly and wickedneſs of that French Monarch » who 
revaked the Edd of Nantz for ſeveral valuable manufaRtyres befides the Silk 
and Cotton. Theſe ideas, though not immediately connected with whit * 
to lay reſpecting the Borough-reeve, ſo naturally occurred « this 5 as 
„ e ae ee Rennes 
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voted to the High-Church party, and the other (Wheeler's) 
was eafily induced to adopt the ſame conduct.“ Some mem- 
bers of the Conſtitutional Society, therefore, propoſed to Mr. 
Matthew Falkner, a member of that Society, to commence a 
new paper, under the name of the Mancheſter Herald, which 
was begun on the 31ſt of March, 1792, and continued to the 
23d of March,' 1793, with a degree of ſpirit and reputation 
thas will ack foon'bs forgories in this nelghdowiiiod. 


On the 13th of April, 1792; Mr. Cooper and Mr. 8 
Watt, j jun. on the part of the Mancheſter Conſtitutional 8o- 
ciety, preſented an Addreſs to the Society of Jacohins at 
Paris, which, on the zoth of the fame month, produced a 
moſt virulent invective from Mr. Burke, in the 'Houſe of 
Commons. On the Sth of May, the Mancheſter Society pub- 
liſhed tranſlations of the Addreſs and the Reply to it; for 
which, and for a defence of their proceedings on this occaſion, 
I refer to « Cooper's Reply to Burke's Invective,“ a publica- 
tion which, from the very favourable acceptance of the public, 


was certainly worthy of an anſwer, but to which Mr. Burke 
has not yet condeſcended to reply, either from want of in- 
clination, or, more probably, from want of argument. 

| An tie e bade Om lie den Roriery wor now hrought 
forward very conſpicuouſly before the public, it became the 
_ of much converſation and calumny. 7 prevent 


1 
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There is not a more formidable enemy to political error than a newi- 
paper impartially conducted. All parties in this country are aware of this. 
Hence the tax upon paper, the tax upon newſpapers, the penalty on lending 
papers, the threats and inducements uſed toward the publicans throughout the 
kingdom, to rejet fome and take in others. Hence the proſecutiona 
which have been carried on againſt the Argus, the Morning Chrenieley 
the. Mancheſter, the Sheffield, and the Leiceſter papers. Hence, in many 
e e e 9s eee 
papers as the Sun and the True Briton. 


The fie ye has I » very hevvy ee ; 
3 8 0 
E miſtake 


** 


(6). 
miſtake and miſrepreſentation, the members thought it ne- 
ceſſary about this time OSA 
_ their views and intentions :— 


EG xa Dl? 


| « At a Meecing of the Mancnzster ConsTITUTIONAL | 


SOCIETY, 
« Reſolved, 


That the great object of this Society! is, and always has 


been, to effect a reform in the preſent very inadequate, and 
corrupt ſtate of the Repreſentation of the people. ; 


« ']hat as the defective ſtate of the repreſentation of the 
people has introduced into the conſtitution of this country all 
the abuſes which deform it, this Society earneſtly invite their 
fellow citizens to a ſerious and diſpaſſionate conſideration of 
- this moſt important ſubject, which, they are happy to learn, 


will be brought before the Houſe of Commons in the next 


Seſſion of Parliament. 


That the flexing Declaration be laid before the 


Public ;— 
cc « DECLARATION g 


The views of the Mancheſter Conſtitutional Society having 


been lately much miſrepreſented, we think it neteſſary to ſtate 


to the public the general principles, on which our affociation 
is founded; and the purpoſes, which we aim at accompliſh- 


ing.— The political maxims, in which n. and col - 


lectively we e are — 


| 2 That the power veſted in every government is derived 


from the people—That the perſons who exerciſe it are ulti- 


mately reſponſible to them—and that the happineſs of the 
pope ſhould be the ſole end of every government. * 


* We diſclaim any intention of endeavouring the overthrow 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution—Ov x AIM is to reſtore the con- 
| titution to its original purity, by removing the corruptions 

and- 


&* » 
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and abuſes that deform it, and which render its practice at 
perpetual variance with its applauded theory. We are parti- 
cularly anxious, that the Houſe of Commons ſhould be in 
reality, what it is in name, and pretenſion, the Repreſentative 
Body of the Commons of Great Britain; and that the members 
of that Houſe ſhould owe their ſeats to the good opinion, and 
free ſuffrage of the people at large, and not to the proſtituted 
votes of venal and corrupted boroughs. As it is the boaſt of 
our conſtitution, that it combines the advantages of three 
ſeparate eſtates, it is eſſential to its purity that the rights of 
the Commons ſhould be preſerved inviolate ; and that neither 
the King, by his Miniſters, nor any Peer of the realm, ſhould 
influence the. choice of thoſe who are the oſtenſible repre- 
ſentatives of the people. It is a matter of notoriety that 
TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY-FOUR members of the Houſe 
of Commons, are elected BY LESS THAN SIX THOUSAND 
PERSONS, and that a great number of the boroughs which 
return theſe members are at the diſpoſal of the Peerage, or 
under other unconſtitutional influence, 


« We are farther deſirous, that the moſt effectual means ſhould 
be adopted of ſecuring to the people the integrity of their 
repreſentatives. For this end, the duration of parliaments, - 
ſo unconſtitutionally extended to ſeven years, ought to be 
contraQted ; in order that the exerciſe of the right of appoint- - 
ing their repreſentatives may more frequently revert to 
the people ; and that the members of the Houſe of Commons, 
knowing that the renewal of their truſt muſt depend on 
an honeſt diſcharge of it, may feel it their intereſt, as well as. 
their duty, to do the buſineſs of their conſtituents with 
fidelity. On the ſubjeR of the corrupt influence which exiſts 
in the government of this country, we are happy to uſe 
the authority of Mr. Burke, who, on preſenting ſome years 
ago to the Houſe of Commons, A Plan for the better Se- 


. 


. 
* 
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* The mot mane wei of the Comans i or recon wa 
B2 « curity 
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4c curity of the Independence of Parliament, and the c- 
% nomical Reformation of the Civil and other Eſtabliſh- 
« ments, made this animated declaration, What 1 con- 
« feſe was uppermoſt with me, what I bent the whole force of 
« my mind to, was the reduction of that corrupt influence, which 
« is gel, the perennial ſpring of all prodigality, and of all dif- 
« order; which loads us more than millions f debt; twwhich 
« takes away wigour from our arms, wiſdom from our councils, 
« ard every ſhadow of authority and credit from the moſt we- 
% nerable parts of our conſtitution.” The teſtimony of the 
Houſe of Commons may alſo be quoted to the ſame purpoſe, 
which adopted, not many years ago, the following feſo- 
| lution, which was ſupported by Mr. Burke, viz.—* 7hat the 
« influence of | the crown has increaſed, is increaſing, and ought 
„e be diminiſhed.” We cannot believe that this corrupt 
influence is fince diminiſhed ; for it appears that even ſome 
— 2 ROY NEE ER 
vortex. | 


« As the preſent 3 mode of electing the TOP IE 
of the Houſe of Commons, is diſgraceful to a well regu- 
lated ſociety, and fatal, in its. conſequences, to the morals, 
and, ſometimes, even to the lives of our fellow citizens, we 
conceive it highly neceſſary that this defect ſhould be re- 
medied, and that a peaceable, and, at the ſame, time an ef- 
ſectual plan, ſhould be eſtabliſhed for collecting the ſenſe of 
the public on ſuch occaſions. 


_ « Inſtead of endeavouring to excite ſedition, we are ſo- 
licitous, by a timely and well directed reform of abuſes, to 
remove all pretences for it; and we are convinced, that 
by acting on ſuch principles, and ſteadily adhering to ſuch 
abjects, we give the beſt proof of our regard to the con- 
ſitution, and to the peace and happineſs of this country. 
We cannot agree with thoſe, who, affecting a blind venera- 
tion for the defects as well as excellencies of our govern- 
ment. ſtrenuouſly oppoſe every attempt to . eradicate evils 
por felt and complained = The ſeaſonable removal of 
1 36 abuſes 


(vg 7 


abuſes would be the ſureſt pledge of public tranquillity ; 
whilſt their continuance may eventually provoke popular in- 


dignation, and endanger even the exiſtence of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution. 


Though we rejoice at the Revolution which has lately 
taken place in France, we do not pledge ourſelves to an ap- 
probation of all the meaſures which have been there adopted; 
with-the particular reaſons of ſome'of them we are not ſuf- 
ficiently acquainted ; and we moſt ſincerely deplore any cala- 
- mities with which the change of the French Conſtitution may 
have been attended; neither would we at all infinuate that 
ſuch a revolution as was made neceſſary by the wickedneſs of 
the former government of Prance, is requiſite for the very 
different circumſtances of Great Britain : But without com- 
paring the wretched ſtate of the one country with the hap- 
pier condition of the other, we rejoice as Men, that ſo many 
millions of our fellow creatures, formerly debaſed by ſlavery, 

are at length emancipated from it : and that a nation, whoſe 
| government was once buſied in creating projects for the de- 
ſtruction of the human race, has diſplayed to the world the 
glorious example of renouncing all ſchemes of ambition-and 
conqueſt, and avowing a ſyſtem of univeRSAL BENEY0- 

LENCE, 


* Mr. Burke has expreſſed himſelf in a manner ſo appropriate to our purpoſe 
in his Speech of February the 11th, 1780, from which we have already made 
an extract, that we cannot do better than uſe his own words on this occaſion :— 
4. I do moſt ſeriouſly put it to adminiſtration to conſider the wiſdom of a timely 
t reform: Early reformations are amicable arrangements with a friend in 
% power : Late reformations are terms impoſed on a conquered enemy: 
% Early reformations are made in cool blood: Late reformations are made 
% under a ſtate of inflammation. In that ſtate of things, the people behold in 
« government nothing that is reſpectable: they fee the abuſe, and they 
« will ſee nothing elſe; they fall into the temper of a furious populace, 
. provoked at the diſorder of a houſe of ill-fame: they never attempt tu 
c correct, or regulate : they go to work by the ſhorteſt way—they abate the 
& nuiſance : they pull down the houſe——This is MY OPINION with 
& regard to the TRUE INTEREST OF GOVERNMENT.” | 
t ; « Such 


+ of SO 
«*Suchare our PRINCIPLES,O0ur wis REG, and our DESIGNS. 
We have no SELFISH VIEWS—NO PARTIAL INTERESTS to 
promote We are conſcious of no motive but the public 
good; and we can have no intereſt but in the public welfare 
The claims which we aſſert are guaranteed to us, not only by 
reaſon and juſtice, but by the coxsrixuriox irsETr —The 
neceſſity of an equal Repreſentation of the people in Parlia- 
ment is admitted by the enlightened, and good of every 
denomination ; and as this is the EAT oBJecT of our 
Aſſociation, we call upon our fellow-citizens to co-operate 
.with us in the proſecution of our deſign, which may 2 be 

called THE CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE. 


« Signed by order, and on behalf of the Mancheter co. 


— Society.” 
THOMAS WALKER, Prefident. 


« SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary.“ 


Within a week after the publication of this paper, his Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters iſſued a Proclamation againſt ſeditious | 
writings, publications, and correſpondencies ; a ſtate paper 
fo eurious, that even well known as it now is, I think it right 
to give a copy of it to the reader in this place, more eſpecially 
as it is here neceſſary to illuſtrate ſome other proceedings 
of the Societies. 580 


« From the LONDON GAZETTE. 
«© Tueſday, May 22, 1792. 
„By the KING, a PROCLAMATION. 


« GEORGE R. | 

«© Whereas divers wicked and ſeditious writings have been 
printed, publiſhed, and induſtriouſly diſperſed, tending to 
. excite tumult and diſorder, by endeavouring to raiſe ground- 
leſs jealouſies and diſcontents in the minds of our faithful 
and loving ſubjects, reſpecting the laws and happy conſti- 
tation of Government, civil and religious, eſtabliſhed in this 
kingdom ; and endeavouring to vilify and to bring into con- 
tempt the wiſe and wholeſome proviſions made at the time of 


Und 


the ee Revolution, and ſince ſtrengthened and con- 
firmed by ſabſequent laws for the preſervation and ſecurity of 
the rights and liberties of our faithful and loving ſubjects: 
And whereas divers writings have alſo been printed, pub- 
Hſhed, and induſtriouſly diſperſed, recommending the ſaid 
wicked and ſeditious publications to the attention of all our 
faithful and loving ſubjects: And whereas we have alſo 


reaſon to believe that correſpondencies have been entered 


into with ſundry perſons in foreign parts, with a view to for- 
ward the criminal and wicked purpoſes above mentioned : 
And whereas the wealth, happineſs and proſperity of this 


kingdom do, under divine providence, chiefly depend upon a 


due ſubmiſſion to the laws, a juſt confidence in the integrity 
and wiſdom of parliament, and a continuance of that zealous 
attachment to the government and conſtitution of the king- 
dom, which has ever prevailed in the minds of the people 
thereof: And whereas there is nothing which we fo earneſtly 
defire as to ſecure the public peace and proſperity, and to 
' preſerve to all our loving ſubjects the full enjoyment of their 
rights and liberties, both religious and civil : we, therefore 
being reſolved, as far as in us lies, to repreſs the wicked and 
ſeditious practices aforeſaid, and to deter all perſons from 
following ſo pernicious an example, have thought fit, by the 
advice of our privy council, to ifſue this our royal proclamation, 
ſolemnly warning all our loving ſubjects, as they tender their 
own happineſs, and that of their poſterity, to guard againſt 


all ſuch attempts, which aim at the ſubverſion of all regular 


government within this kingdom, and which are inconſiſtent 
with the peace and order of ſociety ; and earneſtly exhorting 
them at all times, and to the utmoſt of their power, to avoid 
and diſcourage all proceedings, tending to produce ricts and 
tumults; and we do ſtrictly charge and command all our 
' magiſtrates in and throughout our kingdom of Great Britain, 
that they do make diligent enquiry, in order to diſcover the 
authors and printers of ſuch wicked and ſeditious writings 
as aforeſaid, and all others who ſhall diſperſe the ſame : and 
we do further charge and command all our ſheriffs, juſtices of 
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the peace, chief magiſtrates in our cities, boroughs and cor- 
porations, and all other our officers and magiſtrates through- 


out our kingdam of Great Britain, that they do, in their 
ſeveral and reſpeQive ſtations, take the moſt immediate and 
effetual care to ſuppreſs and prevent all riots, tumults and 


other diſorders, which may be attempted to be raiſed or made 


by any perſon or perſons, which, on whatever pretext, they 
may be grounded, are not only contrary to law, but danger- 
ous to the maſt important intereſts of this kingdom: and we 
do further require and command all and every our magiſtrates 


_ aforeſaid; that they do from time to time, tranſmit to one of 
. our principal ſecretaries of tate, due and full information of 


ſach perſons as ſhall be found offending as aforeſaid, or in any 
degree aiding or abetting therein; it being our determination 
for the preſervation of the peace and happineſs of our faithful 
and loving ſubjects, to carry the laws vigorouſly into execu- 
tzon againſt ſuch offenders as aforeſaid. 


Given at our court at the queen's houſe, the twenty-firſt 
day of May, one-thouſand-ſeven-hundred-and-ninety- 
ep. in the thirty- ſecond year of our reign. 

„G0 ſave the KING.” * 


% 


About 


— 


| n it is not ſingular : ol ;.| 


JJ ˙ 08 Aihep Ar | 
and it is a circumſtance not unworthy of notice, that, he was afterwards im- 
peached by the Commons for this, amongſt other reaſons. . 


e thire wo dete M-Uifpolit Pede, "ho do Gy print 5nd 
publiſh many ſeditious and treaſonable books and pamphlets, endeavouring 
_- thereby ta diſpoſe the minds of his majeſty's ſubjects to ſedition and rebel 
© Hon; and alſo infamous libels, refleQing upon particular perſons, to the great 
ſcandal of his majeſty's government. For ſuppreſſing whereof, his majeſty 
hath lately ifſued out his royal proclamation; and for the more ſpeedy 
ſuppreffing the ſaid ſeditious books, libels, and pamphlets, and to the end 
that the authors and publiſhers thereof may be brought to their puniſhment : 


>, © Theſe are to will and require you, and in his majeſty's name to charge 
and command yous and every of you, upon ſight hereof, to be ajding and | 


(3). 


Abe this dias {vis May 24th, 1792, ) commenced the 
phariodc; and en d Sm of : June, 1792, the Reformation 
Society of this town. As theſe were afterwards: connected 
with the Conſtitutional Society, and ftill more, the objects of 


— 


affiting to Robert Stephens, meſſenger of che preſs, in che ſcizing on all 

ſuch books and pamphlets as aforeſaid, as he ſhall be informed of, in any 
beokfeller's or printer's ſhops,” or warehouſes, or elſewhere whatſoever, to 
the end they may be diſpoſed as to law ſhall appertain. Alſo, if you 
ſhall be informed of the authors, printers, or publiſhers of ſuch books, or 
pamphlets, gs are above mentioned, you ate to apprehend chern, and have 
them before one of his majeſty's juſtices of the peace, to be proceeded agaiaft 
according to law. Dated this 2 day of November, 1679. 


! 522 

„ To Robert Stephens, ln af the preſs, and to all mayersy Ain, 

balliffa, contables; and all other officers and mine, whom theſe may 

8 WILLIAM SCROGCS”—State Trials, vol. vil. 5. 484. 

There is alſo o” curious -palligb ups td Adler procecting of Charles 
the ad in Hume's life of that monarch-w»Val. viii. . 25. 


: « Soon after the 'procogation, there paſſed an incident which. in Ieſe!f 
is trivial, but tends ſtrongly to mark the genius of the Engliſh government, 
and of Charles's adminiſtration, during this period. The liberty of the con- 
itution, and the variety as well as violence of the parties, had begotten a pro- 
penſity for political converſation ; and as the coffee-houſes in particular were 
the ſcenes, wheze the conduct of the king and the migiſtry was canvaſſed 
with great freedom, a proclamation was iſſued to ſuppreſs theſe places of 
| xendezyous. Such an act of power, during the former reigns, would have been 
grounded entirely on. the ꝓrerogati ve; and before the acceſſion of the. houſe af 
Stuart, no ſcruple would have been entertained with regard to that exexcile of 
-autharity. But Charles, finding doubts 4p ariſe upon his proclamation, had 
zecourſe to the judges, who ſupplied him with a chicane, and that too a 
frivolous one, by which he might juſtify his proceedings. The Jaw which 
ſettled the exciſe, enacted, that licenſes for retailing liquors might be refuſed 
to fuch as could not find feeurity for payment of the duties. But coffee 
Was not a liquor ſubjected to exeiſe ; and even this power of refuſing Hcenſes 
Vas very Jimited, and could not reaſonably be extended beyond the intention 

of the at. The king, therefore, obſerving the people to be much. diflatis- 
fied, yielded to a petition of the coffee-men, who promiſed for the future to 


aeftrin all ſcditiaus diſcourke in their hautes; nnd Wann 


recalled. | 
ACT i E ' : A " vitae 
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| virulent abuſe: aud perſecution, I have given the fundamental 
reſolutions and declarations of theſe Societies, that the reader 
may judge how far they deſerved the obloquy and reproaches 
of the people of Mancheſter or the miniſters of govern- 
ment. | _ 


Ao. ods LA. — , 


| i Manchefler, May 24, 1792. 
e Meeting beld ar the WINDMILL, in DOLEFIELD. 


* Reſulved, firſt, That this Society be denominated the Patriotic 
cc Second, That the following be our declaration, which ſhall be figned by the 
Prefident and Secretary; publiſhed in all the Mancheſter newſpapers, and 
ſent to the Conftitutional Societies in London, Mancheſter, Sheffield, Nor- 
wich, Glaſgow, and any other places where ſimilar ſocieties are, or may be, 
let « DECLARATION. ; 
e e deat DIRE Oy antral, the object of this 
Society ĩs to endeavour to gain by conſtitutional means a fair and adequate re- 
preſentation in parliament ; and till we have gained this point; we do declare 
that we will never ceaſe, or relinquiſh our well meant endeavours, and that we 
are determined to proceed with firmneſs in defence of our own and our coun- 
try's rights. 


. 
object : all ideas of the latter we utteily diſclaim, as we every thing 
that bears the flighteſt ſemblance to tamult or diforder. The arms of reaſon 
are our only weapons, and with thofe we hope to conquer; thoſe of force may 
aſſiſt deſpotiſm, but are not neceſſary to the cauſe of truth. Though we pay 
implicit obedience to the preſent form of government, yet fill we have the 
undeniable right of pointing out our grievances, and of endeavouring by con- 
ſtitutional means to get them redreſſed 3 we do therefore declare: 5 


4c J. That as government derives its origin from the people, n 
fakly and aloquately repreſented in Pe. 
e That Gl tis th cas th pope of Eglan cant be fd 1 jo ; 
perfect freedom. 


. 
POOP. 
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« TY, That 


(3s ) 


On Monday the 1 of June, 1792, (his Majeſty's birth. 
4 ) a meeting was held in Mancheſter to addreſs the king 
on the late proclamation. On the Saturday, Sunday, and 
GRP morning before the meeting, the following addreſs 


Was 


* 


r 


« IV. That the original intention of government was to ptotect, and not to 
annihilate the rights of man. 


« The people of this country, eſpecially the middle and lower claſſes, have 
been kept in the dark with reſpe& to the abuſes of government, and have 
been conſtantly told that they ought not to meddle with the affairs of admi- 
niſtration, becauſe thoſe in office would ever have their intereſt at heart. This 
mode of arguing, ridiculous as it is, has. nevertheleſs had its defired effect: 
the people thinking that this was really the caſe have ſhut their eyes to thei” 
own intereft, and have deſiſted from making any enquiry z yet, alas! how have 
they been deceived, during a late rumour that this country would be involved 
In a war with Ruſſia, the people in general were averſe to it. And in the 
Houſe of Commons where their ſentiments ought to have been ſpoken, there 
was 4 very great majority in favour of the miniſters impolitic meaſure. This 
Will frequently be the caſe till the people of this kingdom are equally repre- 
ſented in parliament. As this country owes much of its greatneſs to com- 
merce, the people who have contributed the moſt to its preſent grandeur, and 
who contribute the moſt towards the maintenance of its government, certainly 
ought to have their ſentiments ſpoken by men of their own chuſing, for as long 


as placemen, penſioners, and others have it in their power to buy their ſeats © 


in parliament for a few thouſand pounds, the proſperity, happineſs, and liberty 
of this country will ſtand on a very tottering foundation. 


« We muſt confeſs that we have. tle expeBation of ep eee es 
being carried into execution by the Houſe of Commons of itſelf, for as often as 
the queſtion of an equal repreſentation in parliament has been agitated, ſo often 
has it been negatived; and fill more ſo as ſome of thoſe who formerly pre- 
tended. to be warm adyocates for the meaſure, are now amongſt the moſt vio- 

lent of its oppoſers. 


« We ſee with pleaſure that fimilar inſtitutions to ours are forming in many 
towns in this kingdom, and we congratulate our country that men of the firſt 
rank and abilities have had. liberality ſufficient to form themſelves into 2 
ſociety for obtaining a more adequate repreſentation in parliament ; and, eſpe- 
cially as ſeveral diſtinguiſhed members of the Houſe of Commons are on the 
I of the members of that ſociety, we intreat our fellow-citizens to follow 
our example, and not lot theyſetves be any longer deceived by any party of 
* 1 dien, 


7 * 


— 
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was diſtributed on the part. of che — 
which will ſufficiently-evince their deſire of preſerving; the 
peace and harmony of the town, and their diſinclination to 
WW | 
« The 


——_ 
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men, for the miniſtry and oppoſition have generally but one thing in view, 

which is their own indiv/dual intereft.; and while Eng liſmmem continue to re · 
IG poſe an implicit conbdence in either party, they muſt never expeRt to obtain | 
| WNTE ro of their grievances. 


| « Signed by the order of the Society, | 
var my ; 4« WILLIAM SPAKEMAN, Prefideat,. 
al e e bard” 252; ed. Secretary.” - 
2341 3 1 | A” 

e ape e Mud — Foe 6, 119%. 
: Ab Tie ht ths OUS he, Hs Od. es het 
that this Society be called 


Nn The REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


= Tha th following be our declaration which ſhall nn in the Min- 
| halter papers, and ſent t6 finilar Societies in this Kingdom. | 


N CG tr eee 
dem, for the purpoſe of obtaining a Partiamentary Reform, we beg leave to 
. unite our humble endeavours to theirs, EN ee to 
e eee eee ieee ed i dug of 


< The ſtudy of civil government r 
[though im itſelf plain and fimple, his, by the arts of deſpotiſin been wrapt 
up indarkneſs and ohſcurity. If we ſuffer from any thing before we can apply 
- thie remedy, it is neceſlary to know the cauſe, to point out the ſprings, and to 
- hew the height to which it has riſen. The beſt means of pointing but our 
- - grievancesz and getting them redrefled; is dy having men choſen by the ma. 
. jority of the people; acting according to the wiſhes of their obuftituents in an 
bg mort ror oo 3 1 


1 | 16 Rette, * * * 2465-61 

„ That the | Gore; nw eee eee e 
repreſented ln pat liament and that the defecti ve ſtate of che repreſentation of 
this county and the extended duration of parliaments, require a ſpeedy and 
ee Ruronny and are objeQs to which the n 


N. eee dne eee 15) een Eos 1 
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*The Mancheſter ConstiTuTiONAL SOSIE Y, fully ſa- 
tis ſied that the voice of reaſon is ſeldom heard amidſt tumult 
and confuſion that the true friends of the people are alſo 
the trueſt friends of peaceable demeanour, and patient in- 
: veſtigation—that the advocates of a timely and temperate 
reform in the abuſes of government, require no aſſiſtance but 
from argument, and that their adverſaries have no reſource 
but in violence and abuſe, the common refuge of a cauſe 
that can be no otherwiſe ſupported hint it ibeir duty to 
reply by their actions to the calumnies of their enemies, 
and to ſtep forward at this moment of public Es 

in ſupport of __ and OY and law. 


— * * r = 


«@ U. Thas the haps of the get e v be the . 
and aim of all civil government. 


„m ery pcs b d AE ee Lt ab 


accepting of any office or truſt for the benefit of the community, is altimately 


r 


« We alſo beg leave to thank his Majeſty for his royal proclamation, 
wherein are the following words: “ And whereas there is nothing which we 
« ſd earneſtly defite as to ſecure the public peace and proſperity, and to pre- 
i eee eee o far paar of ee tou ies 
ae Wage ee 0 


. Wa teu for ben covntrngacieg any thing that lends 1 narchy aid confe- 
fon. Rx.as0x and TI uU are the only arms that we will unitedly wield againſt 
thoſe who may oppoſe us, and with them we ſhall in the end prevail. We are 
willing to bring every thing to the teſt of reaſon, 1 
el 1 


enen and Uifclaira eil ricts uod trmults 8 
will, to the utmoſt of our power, at the command of the magiſtrates, aiſiſt 
| in ſuppreſling and quelling any ſuch which may ariſe. 


Signed by order of the ſociety, | 


* JOHN ROBERTS, Prefident. ' - | 
% JOHN CHEETHAM, Secretary.“ 


. - » = = — 
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2 violent nature, and containing the moſt dubious aſſertions, 


| (39) 
. « Hitherto the people of England have ſuppoſed the ſtatutes 
of this realm, duly executed, were ſufficient of themſelves 


to prevent or to puniſh offences againſt the ſtate, and that if 


the laws were inadequate to their purpoſe, it was the duty 
of the legiſlature to remedy the defect. Hitherto the people 

of England have ſuppoſed that the peaceable diſcuſſion of 
who errors and abuſes which time may have introduced into 
the conſtitution under which they live, was not only their 
privilege, but their right—not merely a matter of expedi- 
ence, but Ee wagon or; eee pe re aan their 
bounden ee 


The proclamation, which his Majeſty's miniſters have ſo 
nnadviſedly iſſued, found the people thus happily perſuaded : 
neither diftraſting the laws of their country, nor involved 
m any riotous meetings or tumultuous diſcuſſions. Uſing, 
but not abuſing their right of inveſtigating the principles of 


government, and the condu of their public ſervants, by 
the peaceable means of reaſon and argument. The true 


friends of their country have been grieved, to ſee this ſtate 
of the public mind ſo materially diſturbed by the late Pro- 
clamation—the. obvious tendency of which is to create alarm 
where none exiſted before to ſow the ſeeds of mutual dif. 
cord and ſuſpicion among the people to excite diſtruſt of 
the laus, the magiſtrates, and the government of the 
country—and to give exiſtence to thoſe very ** proceedings 
tending to produce riot and tumult, which it profeſſes to guard 
againſt. Nevertheleſs a public meeting is propoſed to be 
held in the town of Mancheſter, on Monday next, to con- 
ſider of a proper addreſs to his Majeſty,” 1 in eee of 
_ very PI 


 Isths profent 1 ſtate of the bile Bae, the 


impropriety of ſuch a meeting cannot be doubted ; and the 


obvious tendency, of 2 multitude of people, of various and 
oppoſite ſentiments aſſembling to diſcuſs a public meaſure of 


* 
L.> 


F and | 


7 A R 

and the moſt [perſonal alluſions, is too glafing to be mit- 
taken. By violence and tumult—by intemperate debate 
and public confuſion, the cauſe of the people muſt inevitably 
be injured. This is the game for their enemies to play ; 


a aero) een eee e e rang 


eagerly ſought for. 


« The Mancheſter Conſtitutional Society will never relinquiſh 
their principles, or loſe fight of an effectual reform in the 
repreſentation of the people ; but they renounce and diſclaim 
ſuch means of effecting their purpoſe, or promoting their 
cauſe. They do therefore moſt earneſtly exhort the Mem- 
bers of their own and fimilar ſocieties in this town and 


neighbourhood, and every true friend to the rights of the 


people, to evince themſelves the true friends alſo of public 
peace and good order, by abſtaining from the meeting of 
Monday next; which, however upright the motives of the 
perſons who have called it, has a direct tendency ar the pre- 
fent criſit, to endanger the harmony _ tranquillity of the 
town and neighbourhood. | 


« Signed by order, ant on he behalf of the 
Mancheſter Conſtitutional Society. 


„THOMAS WALKER, Preſident. . 
By | * SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary, 
aue, June 2, 1792.” | 


This precaution was but too neceſſary; for in the evening 
of Monday a conſiderable number of people aſſembled in 
St. Ann's-Square, in Mancheſter, to ſee ſome illumina- 
tions exhibited by two of his Majeſty's tradeſmen, when 
the croud became very tumultuous, and aſſaulted ſeveral 
peaceable ſpectators they proceeded to tear up ſeveral of 
the trees growing there, one of which was carried with great 
triumph to the Diſſenters chapel, near the ſquare, and the 
gates attempted to be forced open, with violent cries of 
Church and King—Down with the Rump—Down with 

; > 8 | | | Its 


te) 


It; c. kc Another tree was carried in the fame tiotous 
manner, and with the ſame exultations to the Unitarian cha- 
pel in Mofley-ſtreet ; fortunately, however, the doors with- 
ſtood the attacks made upon them, the people were perſuaded 
gradually to diſperſe, and about one o'clock in the morning 
the ſtreets became quiet without any further damage. 


nb About this time (June 26th, 1792;) one of the divifions of 
the Church and King Club thought ft to ſupport the pro- 
clamation of his Majeſty's Miniſters by a declaration of their 
principles in an Addreſs,* which 1 have already given in con- 
traſt with the reſolutions of the Conſtitutional Society; and, I 
apprehend, the reader has not PRA ang 


nnn 


, The mectings that were called, and * 8 that 
were entered into, in almoſt every part of the kingdom at 
this period, under pretence of ſupporting the conſtitution, are 
well known. The High Churchmen were not behind hand, 
on this occaſion, in their profeſſions of loyalty ; all the 
bad paſſions of party were let looſe, and political rancour 
againſt the friends . a virtue of the firſt 


magnitude. t 772 


ebe nere es — ment " N 
We yl 
Tatze 17. ' 5 
+ Thin want foramen ren Hr, . 
expreſſes himſelf: 
{a 3 1% Mantbefter, n 


be public ave ben got de farpien ot te pram of 2 grocs- 
mation, the. moſt extraordinary perhaps that the annals, of this country has 
CA and fingilarly well calculated to produce the Aus en! it is 


apparently e 


lie and infinuations—by ambiguoys IE 
the aftoniſhed reader is taught to expect ſome unknown evil, which he attempts 
in yain to diſcover from the proclamation itſelf. Seditious writings are com- 
plained of without being deſcribed ; broad Hints are given that correſpondencies 


have drag ark criminal purpoſes with ſugdry perſons in foreign parts, 


without 


(4) 


n eta ae yrs wi 
and ſome other perſons, went round the town of Man- 
cheſter to all the inn keepers and publicans, adviſing them, 
nm 


* 
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vithow the Gatink fel: King Seed vpn which thi belek b wmmdek 

without any particulars of the ſubjeCt of correſpondence, or the perſons cor- 
reſponding, or the foreign nations alluded to. It infinuates attempts at the 
ſubverſion of all regular government, without venturing to fpecify any par- 
ticulars for public information. It directs magiſtrates to deyart from the line 
of their practice to turn informers and tranſmit ſecret aceyſations agaloft in- 
dividuals to perſans, before whom: the offence is not regularly coguia able. 


 & In the beginning it aſſerts, that ſeditious writitigs have been printed, pub- 
lihed, and induftriouſly diſperſed—afterwards, as if doubting its owt! affer= 
tions, it commands magiſtrates to enquire after the authors, printers, and 
diſperſers of fuch writings, who, if the former aſſertion be true, ought to be 
well known already, and if not well known, the mate 23 yo voy 
been made. 


o rotriom petatink WH tir rite de 
them out? If not, Where is the proptiety of this proclamation ? If illegal 
proof, and inflict the puniſhment ? If none ſuch have taken place, Why 
> a oo 


. wha i vt th ef io jury; who his 
neither the power nor the inclination to do wrong, bur of his miniſters who 
my have both) is in its whole tenor and compoſition, a direct attack upon 
the conduct of government. Why permit any occaſlon- to exift for ſuck a 
proclamation? Why hive not theſe- writings (If any ſuch there are) bevy 
ſuppreſſed, and their authors and publiſhers proceeded agalaſt according to 
hw? Are the laws ineffectunl? Why not amend them Are they ſufficiens 
already Why have they not been inforced? Indeed I am aſtonithed that n- 
_ niſtery for their own ſakes will thus publiſh to the world · that, aw A 
ear ac dog, apa gage pat rating 


| «I ues gpſaved to fac the bed name of cue gracious forercign uses 
a publicatlds {#&idently open to theſe animadverſions z and 1 hope the ad- 

viſers of this indifcreet meaſure will ſhortly be impeached for promoting a 
proclamation ſo flagrantly calculated to excite jealouſies and alarms among 
the people; where none exiſted before, Very different"indecd the caſe world 
bude beer — ANTRIM 
by 


t#) 
5 to ours (the conſtitutional) to meet at their houſes. The 
publicans thought their licenſes of more value than our cuſtom, 
and would receive neither the conſtitutional, the patriotic, 
nor the reformation ſocieties any longer. In thus acting they 
for the moment Probably e conſulted their intereſt, but the 
mode of their doing it, was too deſcriptive of the temper of 
N f 
* . The 
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by the Hadid of a „ and thus clearly 
aſcertained and pointed out to the people, were maintained or publiſhed and 
diſperſed. In that caſe there would have exifted a ſpecific offence, the object 
would have been unambiguous, and the proclamation would have acted as a 
mild and ſalutary caution. , At preſent there is room to doubt upon every 
ſentence of this proclamation ; and what is worſe there is alſo room to apply 

it where it may not have the moſt diſtant alluſion. Involved as It is in 
darkneſs and ambiguity, dealing in fears without, ſpecifying the foundation, 
and creating ſuſpicions without removing them, each man is tempted to aſk 
his neighbour, Who are the perſons ? Where are the meetings? Which are the 
writings ? The evil ſpirit of criminal canjeRure is let looſe upon the public, 
by authority, to ſtab the reputation of the innocent ; end the malignang 
| paſſhans of private pique and public prejudice, have no's full play and ample. 

_ gratification, | ' W 8 


4 But after all, Why this general anxiety a:rong miniſters to top the pro- 
greſs of knowledge and cut off the ſources of political information ?. Why 
this dread leſt the people (the Srwims I Anltitude, as their friend, Mr. Burke, 
calls them) thould think too much and reaſon too much an their own rights | 
ard their own intereſts ? . Leſt the deep veil of myſtery which ſtate-craft haz 
thrown over the ſcience of goverr ment, ſhould, perchance, be withdrawn, 
and. the tranſaftions of court politics be expoſed to the prying eye of an 
aſtoniſhed multitude ? If tha foundations of theſe gaudy ſuperſtructures be 
unſound, this conduct is eaſily explained: but if government and miniſters 
40 actually mean well, if their principles and conduct will bear examination, 
why do'uy Srivk Gem neee 
that « e oli reac ee 


TY 
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8 Sr. 135 102. | 
| #6 Wo whoſe nies are hereants ſabſcribel; being Bcenled ingkeopery und 
. vin the towns of MaxcnhzzrzA and S470, juftly 
| | 9 3 Ty - alarmed ; 


= 
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- The Conſtitutional Society NE RENO place of 
meeting, -in conſoquence-of being thus excluded from public - 
—_— I off:red them the uſe of my houſe at Mancheſter 

155 | until 
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e of a 3 
MISCREAN TS, who have called a publie meeting to be held on Tueſday 
gert, at the BulPs Head inn, in Mancheſter, for the avowed purpoſe of 
affifing the Fx EN Savacrs, as well as with a Ne DEGI E of inte- 
ducing fimilar calamities to the inbebitants of this narry and rar 


COUNTRY) as thoſe that now exiſt in France, take this very aecefſary oyportu-. 


nity of publiſhing to the towns of MancurtsTzR and SA vo in particu-- 
lar,/and/ to the whole kingdom of GREAT-BRITAIN ia e our 
deteftation of ſuch wicked and abeminable PRACTICES. - OM 


40 And we do hereby ſoleganly declare, 3 
to be held in our houſes, of any CLuns or Soctz TIES, however ſpecious or 
Haufible their titles may be, that have a tendency to put in force what thoſe 
INFERNALS fo ardently and dewoutly wifb for, namely the DESTUCTION 
OF THIS COUNTRY ; and ve will be ready on all occaſions, to co- 
operate with our fellow-townſmen in bringing to juſtice all thoſe who ſhall 


offend in any inſtance, againſt OVR MUCK-ADMIRED AND MOST EXCEL -- 


LENT Cons rirurton. * 


Signed by 186 Inn-keepers and Alchouſe-keepers. 


111 * 


— nt watt ence: | 


propoſal : 


*The fijends to the liberdis of mattes refient ie this town 8 | 


neighbourhood, are defire4 to meet at the Bull's Head, on Tueſday next the 
38th inſtant, at three o'clock in the afternoon, to ſet on foot à ſubſcription © 
for the relief of our brethren in France, who are at preſent ſuffering all the 
calamities of war, in conſequence of a moſt cruel combination of d penn, 


againſt the dawning liberty of tar country, and which may eventually be 


APA eee eee 
ue 12th September, 1792. "0 90 


Another be ths ke Hh e U Mandi 8. 
| pumny were carried, appears in Harrop's Mancheſter Mercury of Tueſday 

che 13th. of November, 1792. Some perſons had been taken up (in Lon- 
don, I believe,) on a charge of unnatural practices; this cucumftance gave 
riſe to the following paragraph ip the paper laſt mentioned. : 


* 4 
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* A 
moſtly reſided five miles from Manchefter, in a houſe which I 
then" rented at Barlow ;* it cauſed no interruption ot incon- 


4 venience 


L 


— 


The expoſure of the Caramites has tiven tiſe to a comparative enquiry into 
che characters which compoſe that Society, and the characters which com- 
pole the Canale, Socicties that moet in the various parts of this town 5 when» 
it is clearly found that the latter (many of whom are of the Catamite ta- 
ternity ulfo) are by far the more dangerous in ſociety. Nature, ever perfect, 
powerful, and repulfive, will protect her own laws. Her imperative voice 
calls but, and che univerſal hand is lifted/againft the execrable monſter that 
inverts her ſacred putpoſes: but the Catalines, whoſe dark and villainous 
machinations work upon the credulous and weak minds of imperfect men, 
ſhould become the pecyliar objects of national atteption and reſentment. It 
Is | impoſſible to offend the laws of nature with Impunity—thoſe of nations 
are too often ſubyerted without puniſhment. All who love the harmony of 
order in ſociety—all who venerate the beſt of conſtitutions—all who admire and 
love the beſt of Sovereigns ;_ in ſhort, every liberal and manly nature ſhould, 
unite in the expoſure and condemnation of thoſe conſpirators who meet in 
/ public, and private houſes, and who, diſſatisfied with regular national proſ- 
perity and happineſs, would, if poffible, conſign their country to all the 
miſeries of public and private anarchy 


„ This houſe belongs to Mrr. . 
ben for Newcaſtle, in Staſfordſhire. On the 20th day of January, 1992s 
Mr. Egerton called upon me, and a converſation, of which the following 
1 itte e: * Rig 


A Egerton, I have lan wp 22 has prevented 
ne from ſooner coming to Barlow. i 


"Mr. Walker I ar bey you have had aty uneafineſe, and fill more i, 
%%% c 
3 | 

Mr. Bgerton. ne ga hi re nnd Wands of 
fairs, I have been very much afraid that your houſe would have been pulled 
down. , : 97 — * ö g , | 4 
Mr. Walter, Sir! 

Ms. Egerton. 1 mean my houſe. | | 
. Walker, 1 aa really ak 8 loſs io ſnow what you mean. + 
| . . 3 f | | | Mr, 
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venience to myſelf or my family. The high church party 
having thus failed of routing the jacobins (as the friends of 
civil and religious liberty were now termed all over Europe) 
their animoſity was principally directed againſt me for hav-' 
ing furniſhed the place of meeting for the ſociety, to which 
I belonged. On the 1 of December, 1792, his majeſty's 
miniſters iued their ſecond proclamation, and on the fith, 
the friends to high church principles in Mancheſter reſolved 
to follow the example, which ſeems to have been held out at 
London as a pattern for the whole kingdom by what is 
called Mr. Reeves's aſſociation. The newſpapers at Man- 
matory paragraphs againſt the friends of freedom or jacobins 
as it then was, and ſtill continues to be, the faſhion to call 
them. Thus in Harrop's paper of December 4th; 1792, 
juſt a week before the riot, there appeared the following 


— 
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* Mr. Egerton. 1 think it right to be explicit, and to ſay that 1 have been 
very apprehenſive from the part you have taken, that my houſe would have 
been pulled down. In fact, I bu, it was intended to pull your bouſes 
down. | 


Mr. Walker, To me you appear much miſtaken, for I think the people. 
begin to know better than to treat their real friends in the manner you ſem, 
to inſinuste. But, as I think yuu right in being explicit, and as I admire. 
plain dealing, 1 will follow your example, and tell you that if you ex- 
peſt, I ſhould regulate my opinions by yours, you will be very much miſ- 
taken. The part I have taken I have not adopted without mature delibers- 


tion, and without being perfectly convinced os TOR 
ſuffer any man to dictate to me. 


15 Egerton. be 


My. Walker. Whilft I live in your houſe Yin ace pee way be 
pulled down, as EEE 


my wife and fix children. 
Afr. Egerton. Sir, — thing to meeme jo 


(44 


«. The- metropolis * of Great-Britain having ſo decidedly 
* piven its opinion in reſpect to the conduct of thoſe level- 
ling ſocieties. which would pull down the glorious fabrick 
* of the conſtitution, no doubt can be entertained that 
every corporate body and every town, county, and bo- 
rough in the kingdom will follow ſo laudable an example; 
and thus at once cruſh thoſe inſidious vipers Who would 
poiſon the minds of the people, level all diſtinctions and 
** al graperty,+ and make one Aga wreck. of b 

Tz N ene n « The 
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» Alluding to the reſglutions' of the Common - Counell of che City of 
PC ann. 


4 The word Equality has been of great uſe to the High Church party, who 
have not failed to ſeize every opportunity of wilfully perwerting it from the 
fenſe in which the defenders of Liberty and Equality have conſtantly uſed it. 
In Mancheſter the con ſtant miſrepreſentation” of our principles on this ſubject, 
induced the friends to Freedom to publiſh and diſperſe the following hand- bill, 
SOS WO IVR. 5 | Sy I 1 


bs «EQUALITY. | 4 
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« The perverſe ſenſe impoſed on the word EQUALITY, by the folly or the 
fears of ſome of our countrymen, is as dangerous as It is abſ ; and they 
May probably ſce the day, when they may repent of having. into the 
minds of the people a notion, that the x LY to be contended for is an 
Equality of wealth and poſſeſſions. If by continually repeuting this idea, the 
wninformed, of as they are how arrogantly flyled, the SWINISH- MULTI: 
Top, mould take it into their heads, that they are juſtified in inforciig' 

ſuch a ſyſtem, the conſequences will reſt on thoſe, who by a perverſion of 
terms, have wickedly or fooliſhly propagated ſo dangerous a doctrine. The 
equality inſiſted on by the friends of Reform is AN EQUALITY OF 
RIGHTS, or, in other words, that every perſon may be equally intitled to 
the protection and benefits of ſociety 3 may equally have a voice in the elec- 
tian, of thaſe perſons who make the laws by which he is affected in his liberty, 
his life, or his property; and may have a fair opportunity of exerting to ad · 
vantage any talents ha may poſſeſs. The rule is not © Let all mankind be 
perpetually ca God and nature have forbidden it. But ( Let all mankind 
Hart fair in the Race of life.” The is derived from labour and ſuc« 
ot en wk, F . celaful 
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The following remark made in a very modern publi- 
ene nnn 
Ii ene 
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ceſsful enterprize, the reſult of ſuperior induſtry and good fortune, is aw 
inequality efſential to the very exiſtence of Sxciety 3 and it naturally follows, that, 
the property ſo acquired, ſhould paſs from a father to bis children. To render 
property inſecure would deſtroy all motives to exertion, and tear up public 
happineſs by-the roots. Such are the truths acknowledged and avowed by 
the Reformers of the preſent day, and Where, but in the wild workings of a 
diſordered imagination, do their enemies find the dangerous doftrines with 
which they daily alarm the public ? Are they acknowledged by the govern- 
ment of ? Are they to be diſcovered in the code of the French na- 
tion? Have been avowed by ANY CONSTITUTIONAL SOCIETY 
In this kingdom? Or, Are there any traces of ſuch doctrines in the WORKS 
OF ANY MODERN REFORMER ?—Again, Are the Reformers of the 
preſent day leſs intereſted than their abuſers in the proſperity of their country? 
Are Mr. GREY and his numzzovs coadjutors men without property? 
Let the oppoſers of Reform come forward and anſwer theſe queſtions—Or let 
us hear no more of LEVELLERS and LEVELLING SYSTEMS ; nor let 
an odiym be thrown on GREAT AND UNCHANGEABLE TRUTHS 
from the vi/ful perverfion of a WORD,” 


The Reformation Society alſo repeatedly publiſhed the following refola- 
Jutions: . ; 
| „ REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


% The Mancheſter Reformation Society, finding that the meaning of the 
word Equality has been much miſrepreſented by their enemies, (who havg 
aſſerted that the people wanted an equal Partition uf Property) and this So- 
ciety being chiefly compaſed of manufacturers, mechanics and labourers, 
who have been principally accuſed of wiſhing to divide the property of their 
neighbours amongſt them, think it their duty, as men, te ſtep forward, and 
flatly to deny this falſe accuſation: they do therefore unanimouily de- 
clare, wilds of | | 

& I. That what they want is Equality of Rights, and not of Property. 
II. That by the word Equality; they underſtand, that a man (let him be 
ever ſo poor, proyided hg is a good citizen,) has as juſt a claim n 
Partition of Rights, Liberties and Privileges, A Ye Sd. 


m That the idea of Eqially dividing Property.s Aird and edles, 
rr being 
* « IV, That 


| 
| 
N 
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« with ſo much truth and juſtice againſt that afin ard = 
« willainy which characterize ſome deſperate promoters of 

« revolutions, as to deſerve the approbation of all who are 
not yet completely blinded by their miſchievous anarchi- 
« cal doctrines. As for thoſe who, with premeditation, 
« preach up the equalizing principles, without believing 
them to be juſt, and merely to anſwer their own private 


4 purpoſes, ee nag] ee e 


« whoſe crimes call loudly for a Ci 


The minds of the people were thus inceſſantly irritated, 
and the poorer claſs, gradually prepared for the- that 
were to follow. In this fame week (on Dec. 7th) a meeting 


was held in Salford, (the town immediately adjoining to 
and connected with Mancheſter) to addreſs his Majeſty _ 


og! at this meeting the ſame Harrop “ 


8 


— com 


4. * a. te. A. Mo. 
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A. eee ee eee ee 
people, becauſe they are opulent, and lets poor deferying merit ſtarve and fuk 
into oblivion, is not adapted to preſerve the happineſs and welfare of the 
people. nnen 
reſo med. 

« V. . 
ariſes upon all, and the rain falls equally on all; we wiſh to ſee the fave 
riſe to the dignified character of man, and let ce mat hayghty tyriit brow | 
that he is but a mn. | 5 

« VI. That we ſhould not have thought it, neceſſery to declare our ſentiments 
en this occaſion to the public, had not our enemies (thoſe contemptible 
Apoſtates, who formerly pretended to be the friends of Liberty and Equality, 
but whoſe tongues have been tyed by a long lift of places and penſions) miſ- 
interpreted our meanings, and thereby attempted to make us appear, in the 


eyes of the world, as men who ought not to be truſted. 


„ $ighady by order of the Society, | 
des nt hot * SAMUEL. TENNANT, Secretary.” 


I eee ae RA Rd . Ai or James Hanor, | 


his ſon, is the pröprietor of the Nrantheſter Mercury; but the fat is, that 
it belongs to one or both of them m one of them is, likewiſe, & diſtributor 


of ſtamps under Government, and, was lately appointed to the lucrative 
efice of Patmaſtr of the town of Manchefe 2 467-203 Val 4 
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who owned and conducted the paper, in which were inſerted 
the preceding paragraphs, preſided ; when the following re- 
ſolutions were paſſed, in which the ſame calumnious aceuſa- 
tion was kept up: 
| 10 Court Houſe, Salford, December 7, 1792. 

« At the moſt numerous meeting ever remembered on any 
former occaſion, of the inhabitants of this town, convened 
by -public advertiſement, the following reſolutions were 
unanimouſly agreed to: 

« JOSEPH HARROP, Boroughreeve, Chairman. 


That ſenſible of the many bleſſings we enjoy, under the 
mild and auſpicious reign of our moſt gracious Sovereign, 
and wiſhing to hand down our glorious Conſtitution, un_ 
impaired, to the lateſt poſterity, as good and loyal ſubjects, 
we cannot behold, without the utmoſt horror and deteſtation, 
the attempts of a ſet of daring and ſeditious men; who, 
under the ſpecious pretence of reformation, wiſh to introduce 
a ſyſtem of anarchy and confuſion, ſimilar to that experienced 
in a neighbouring nation, and tending to deftroy every 
religious and civil eſtabliſhment in this ares atly 


&« That it is the duty of all good ſubjects, to promote and 
maintain, both by their example and influence, the efficacy of 
the laws, and the intereſts of public peace and tranquillity. 


That it highly becomes the friends of our happy Conſtitu- 
tion, at all times, but more eſpecially at the preſent criſis, to 
_ employ their beſt efforts to ſuppreſs all ſeditious meetings, 
and to diſcountenance and prevent the propagation of all 
ſeditious and treaſonable publications; and be ready to co- 
operate with Government, in adopting ſuch meaſures, as may 
be thought expedient for the ſecurity of the ſtate, and the 
| « That an aſſociation be immediately formed, by the preſent 
meeting, the more n to promote the important ends 

H | ere. 
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above-mentioned : nnn 46 48 th dajet | 
and well-diſpoſed inhabitants of this townſhip, be earneſtly 


« That a Committee be immediately appointed, to carry 
the reſolutions of this meeting into effect; who will be ready 
to confer and correſpond with ſuch aſſociations as may be 
eftabliſhgd for ſimilar purpoſes, which have no other PN) in 
view but the PUBLIC GOOD. 


« JOSEPH HARROP, Boroughreeve. 


Not contented with this meeting at Salford, another was 
now called, for the ſame purpoſe, at the Bull's Head Inn, in 
Mancheſter, for the 11th of the ſame month, Previous there- 
to, a Member of the Mancheſter Conſtitutional Society penned, 
and, with the concurrence of ſome of his friends, printed 
an Ow? containing the . amongſt ot her obſerva- 
tions: : 

6 w AR! 

« Such appears to be the determination of the Britiſh Court, 
by their voluntary, unrequeſted interference in Dutch poli- 
tics; by the proclamation offering bounties to Seamen, and 
by the ſudden equipment of ſhips of the line. With ſuch 
hoſtile preparations, the interna/ tranquillity — 1 che country, 
can have no connection. 413 


« On Tueſday next, the 11th of December, a meeting is to 
be holden of the inhabitants of this town, for the purpoſe of 
© Preparing a dutiful and loyal addreſs to his Majeſty, on his 
late proclamation. Three proclamations have been iſſued ; 
the one to prohibit political diſcuſſion, another to embody a 
ee nenn 
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e This is the fubſtance of the paper alluded to in the Second Report 
from the Cotmittee of Secrecy of the Houſe of Commons, in the praceedings - 
of the Soclety for Contitutional Informatign in London e 
W N | 
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y ſuch addreſſes, Government evidently means to feet the 
" Pulſe of the people; and if it can procure theſe loyal and 
dutiful approbations of our preſent happy Conſtitution of per- 
jured electors, and penſioned repreſentatives—of five millions 
of tythes, and twenty millions of taxes -it may ſafely con- 
clude, e- cs ing ere ge rebar we gohed 
ſwallow, — AR TEC” 


. 


— 


« Tnbabivints of Mancheſter! pauſe a whilson bekalfof your 
on intereſts, and e e ee 
W | &- 03 


\ "= Wil fanded property Neth mprevabadle? Will landed 
property be increaſed by it? Will it diminiſh the exciſe, or 
the land tax, or the houſe tax, or the window tax, or the 
. n. 
. e e eee eee | 


Will the home trade be encreaſed by War? n 
will add to theſe numerous taxes—which will enhance the 
pres of all the necelfhrice'of life and whith-wil lefha'thy 
mn fer kind | | 


* 
= 
1 
— — ̃¶ — 


Reb elle eee te th 
rick of exportation - the price of inſurance and the prime coſt 

ol almoſt every material ? By war, which will delay the exe- 
cution of foreign orders, by depriving our merchants of their 
14 are c 
age | 


« Have we forgotten our ſtreets filled with untenanted houſes, 
during the greateſt. part of the American war? What a war 
| occaſioned then, a war may again occaſion; and again the 

| CT ˙ 1 yg vron: the eaſt ole che, 


« Awar with France; (which dens at eee . 
vill deprive us of che French, . I'S 
' H 2 the 


C82.) | 


the German markets: for, all "theſe nations will be engaged 
in it. Qur, Eaſk,and; our Weſt India poſſeſions. wilt agaih de 
in danger, for. ſooner ar later thay muſt be invobved in: the 
conteſt. And, as the Frendh aſked the Americansto:obtain 
their freedom, che latter may dünk it right to: return che 
compliment. And thus may the i ignorance and bigotry of 
Church axd King Holinum depri ve us at a ſtroke of every market 
for our manufaſtures v bich the vorld afford... 


* Suppoſe for a moment that the rich and opulent manu- 
facturer -can-ſypport this What will the little maker the 
country dealer, ſay to ſuch a criſis of affairs ? who has n 
credit to give; whoſe profits maintain his family but from 
hand to mouth 3 and who with difficulty procures the neceflary 
ſupply of caſh for his weavers at home. nl | 

$6 vw 16 woboiv 1 10 442 04 : 7 

And, What will the Weaver ſay to this? KA already 
finds his wages fallen, Ris reeds called in, and employment 
ſcarce. Should a war be the conſequence of theſe time ſerving 
addreſſes, whert is employment to be found ? and how are the 
families of the poor to be maintained? If a decent ſubſiſtence 
candot even now. be obtained but with unwearled labottt and 
painful exertion, what is io be done-when employment ceaſer, 
when wages are ſunk, and proviſions riſe ?—Look to it, ye 
loyal -addrefiers; ye hood-winked politiciano for ſhould 
your: courtly effuſions: be the: ſtalking horſe for intended 
hoſtilities, to you and to you along the ſtarvin g people will 
| have a right to look for ſubſiſtence." 42 9 nene 
df o neq i a fom ae ee 7 6 BAG 

Ve numerous ſpeculators in building land, in Mancheſter, 
and its vicinity, are ye advocates for War ? how much per 
yard will it add to the value of your prbperty? How much 
will at diminiſh the price of building ? what additiome will it 


make tog the number of ſub purchuſers ? or bow wilt the” © 


c hs have-ehgaged in be more ad- 
vantageouſly fulfilled, under the preſſure of this national 
calamiy )) m ier 3h A 
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« What will the induſtrious tribe of brickſellers and timber 
merchants-=6f brickinakets and brickliyers, add Eitpenters 
and Joiners, ind ſmitiib, and phimbers, and workmen « emp | 
in bullding,"6f alf U&bittions; ſay to this fatal — 5 ? 
To the ptojeRed multitude of ie buildings, they have tea. 
ſdnably *I6oked for cbnſtam employment ad beftrubt⸗ 
ſubGitence. -"SHoold- var Ve the Giiſequence of "your Toylty, 
what will they do -f where ate they to g'2?é? 


« The POOR have ſeldom time to attend to theſe public 
meetings; they are ſeldom "Perihitted to cothe to "them, they 
ſeldom underſtand the purport of them; or foreſee the ele 
of them upon their ohn intereſt.” As therefore they 3 ate not 
likely to attend for themſelves, it will become your duty to 
think at Ieaſt for a moment, what is to become of them. 


Ve know, or ye ought to know, that juſtice is never to be 
obtained without expente, and that the poor canndt afford 
it. Ve know, or ye '6ught to know, that various laws, like 
the game laws, and the combination laws, are expreſsly 

made againſt the Poor that they are liable to de torn from 
their families by the vidlence” of the preſs-güng, while the 
rich and the luxurioub repoſe in peace” upon their” beds” 
of down, | 2 

5 %o 

* Waben of — look round open 
the habitatichs bf mifery, and pauſe fot a few moments ö on. 

the conſeqhenee of 'ybur” proceedings, to the wretched pol 
ſeſſors If them! ol 377 eee 9% uo 
exw 1 Nb IG 

« Yewell know for ye nght 6 know) that the IT 
litics of every Tt if Furöpe; leu to War with the Fran a 
Ae are #ppriſed«6f the hölle preparations making in 5 

kingdom, and can ye be blind to the purpoſe of them ?—— 

e res if a war ould n 

property will be . A 
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_ Nb Cond acer» are with Pg 
ſelves, and the blood upon your own heads. The Friends of 
| the People hear with pity, and bear with patience the hourly 
calumnies to which they are expoſed. They entertain, /how- 
ever, no perſonal enmities, no averſion but to the enemies of 
the people, and no diſreſpect of the Conſtitution, but where 
it has become hoſtile to the rights of the people. 


Would ye do good by your meeting, addreſs his Majeſty 
that he would be graciouſly. pleaſed to remove from his 
Councils all Miniſters hoſtile to the peace of the country, and 
take ſuch meaſures HEE OI Oe eur Re Ws 
gers of impending War. a” a 

« December 10, 179. ee SYDNEY.” 


The writer of the above was Thomas Cooper, to 
whoſe character I feel myſelf unable to do juſtice. I, ſor 
many years, enjoyed his friendſhip. He was truly a man, 
whoſe time and whoſe labours were ever at the command of 
the mMjured and the unfortunate ; whoſe talents and whoſe 
learning, which were very conſiderable, 5 
voted to the great intereſts of mankind. may © : 


. 
Tbe meeting which was called for the 11th, was held about 
- twelve o'clock of the ſame day. Soon. after, it broke up, 
I was informed that there prevailed, a report of à riot that 
was to take place in the evening, but looking upon it as an + 
idle report, I paid no attention to it. Soon after dark I was 
informed, that the people were. encouraged and, writated, by 


2 E99xRx à— 


„11 is much Wd Bee, Aa ie 
fortunate with the Mancheſter RESOLUTIONS on the intended Wir ui 
Ruffia, in April 1791, fo as to have aſſiſted in preventing the calamities 
inſeparable from our preſent meaſures. 
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cerms amongſt de Tories of Landing and Greets other 
counties of England; they call Diſſenters of all denomina- 
tions Preſbyterians. Thus went on for about two hours, when. | 
the people were, by liquor and other means, ſufficiently in- 
flamed for any miſchievous undertaking. Every thing now 
ſeemed to wear the appearance of a preconcerted ſcheme. 
The fame contrivances were uſed as at a conteſted election. 
Parties were collected in different public houſes, and from 
thence paraded the ſtreets with a fidler before them, and car- 
rying a board, on which was painted CHURCH a KING, in 
large letters. In the Market-place, at Mancheſter, reſided the 
Printers of the two Newſpapers before mentioned ; the one a 
Miniſterial paper, called the Mancheſter Mercury, printed by 
Harrop, the other one of a different deſcription, the Man- 
cheſter Herald, printed by Falkner and Birch, now driven 
| to America. "Theſe were each of them Bookſellers and 
Stationers ſhops, where people reſorted for news in much the 
ſame mariner as is the cuſtom in London. In the former ſhop, 
and in the newſpaper there publiſhed, the friends of freedom 
were the ſubject of conſtant abuſe, under the uſual àppel- 
_ lations of Jacobins, Levellers, &c. while in the latter ſhop, and 
in the Mancheſter Herald, more liberal ſentiments prevailed. | 


"About ſeven o'clock in the evening, the mob collected before 
the laſt mentioned Bookſellers, and attacked the ſhop and 
houſe with ſtones and brick bats, till the windows were 
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® The fale of this paper became ſo extenſive, and the information it 
contained ſo important, that, in the then temper of the times, it was not 
likely to paſs long unnoticed. Previous to the departure of theſe worthy, 
but unfortunate men, to America, there were five ex officio informations and 
fix indiftments againſt each of them, at the ſuit of the Crown. As the 
purſe of the Treaſury is more than a match for that of an individual, whoſe 
riches conſiſt in his labour, and who, from the intolerable expence, would be 
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During Þ dns, e pf reſpefahe. pains in. 
Manckoher expreſſed, their diſlike of theſe proceedings, and 
endeayou red. to intereſt thoſe, whoſe, duty. it as, to ſuppreſs, 
them. Bat this, 2 2 Nog 1 


them 1 it is goof to, —— theſe peoplez? 43208, —_ 
a. 1 (MAPS! n and glapping 
fome of them on ; he aid, e Good lady, — 
and pe Fae 1 8 ome besdieg preſent anempiing tn do their 
duty, he {ai ey Sans V. damn the. houſe, donc 


e i OSHA epoch in. the hearing of. 
Reveren ©, not. then in the.,execution. of his duty 
40 What a! Et 15 ork. this is! Not, at all, Sir,?!.replic; 
ile other; Xt an CANS called upon, I would not at againſt. 
them.” the ſpecial _Copſtables, was heard to ſayin. 
zuother 85 105 e town, « Pll give yu guinea, for er 
one of the Jacobins houſes en. an ad: 1% 
Jo. 9 chat 


| Meflts. Falkner and Birch expecting their houſe would be . 
pulled down, ſent one of their Sing Mr. Allen . 
to the ſenior Conſtable, deſiring his protection. His anſyer 
was, „ Unite has orders how to act: —The W 
explained this by ſaying, that he had defired nite, to get 
together as many perſons as he could to _ oppoſe | any riots, 
mould there be one, and that he could do no more p 
Mr. Jackſon, however, diſſatisfied with this anſwer, was going 
away; but ſeveral perſons came aut. of. 

they had Jearnt Mr. Jackſon's buſineſs, treated him with 
inſult.” One' of them cried, '« Kick him . G00. 
223 Pk bey, "ive brgug matters tc, this, let them 
take the ſequence,” , Mr. Jackſon, finding, no:proſpeRt of 
juſtice ; amongſt theſe.Gentlemen, returned to Meſſrs. Falkner's 
ang. Birch's, and informed chem of what had paſſed. l 
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This, however, was not the only application to the pro- 
per peace officers, as will appear by the declaration here- 
after given, which together with the two following letters 
will give a better account of the proceedings of the mob at 
Mr. Falkner's, and till they came to 2 than I can. 
They were ſent voluntarily by the writers. 


Mr. Fal xx, Mancbeſter, Dec. 13, 1792. 
14005; £4x t . 

Though I differ from you in political and religious ſenti- 
ments, I wiſh always to be found an advocate for truth and 
Juſtice. I ſhall, therefore, ſtate to you (and to the public, if 
you ſhould think proper to publiſh it,) what I know and 
what I am ready to atteſt upon oath if required, concerning 
the riot that happened at your door on Tueſday night laſt. 
Being down in the Market-place, a little after dark, I ob- 
ſerved a number of men of the loweſt order, crying out moſt 
violently, « Church and King, Damn Tom Paine,” &c. and 
every now and then Huzza! huzza !”” but they were then 
ſo weak even in numbers, that little was to be apprehended 
from them, fo 1 left them and went into an adjoining pub- 
lic houſe. 


«While I was there I heard the noiſe ill increaſe, and ſaid 
to ſome gentlemen preſent, I am afraid miſchief will be 
_ _ night. 


« A gentleman (a ſtaunch friend to the king and conſtitution 
as any man in Mancheſter,) went immediately to Mr. Harrop's, 
and in his ſhop he found the Deputy-conftable, Unite, to 
whom he ſaid, Why don't you go and quell yon mob at 
Falkner's door ? Depend upon it, there will be ſome miſchief 
done, and though I am no friend either to him or his prin- 
ciples, yet I would not have his property hurt. The depu- 
ty's anſwer was, Oh! let them alone, they are loyal ſub- 
jects, let them frighten him a bit! ! When he came into 


the houſe and told us what had paſſed, adding that the mob 
I " Was 


9 
was then breaking Falkner's windows, I went out among 
the people, and told ſome of them on the outſide (for I did 
not go into the middle of them) that I would take the firſt 
man into cuſtody that I ſaw throw a ſtone at the windows, 
be he who he would (for I heard the craſh of the glaſs, but 
ſaw no one individual throwing.) I went round to the other 
fide of the mob and ſtood againſt your ſhop window to make 
obſervations, and whilſt I Rood there the two beadles of the 
town came up to me; I ſaid to them, What are you about 
that you don't do your duty ?—Their anſwer was—we don't 
know what we have to do. Seeing two men knocking vio- 
lently.at your door with one hand, and with the other wav- 
ing their .hats and ſhouting, I obſerved the deputy conſta- 
ble (Unite) go up to them, and tapping them on the ſhoulder, 
I heard him diſtinctly ſay—Goed lads; good lads! and turning 
to a tall gentleman preſent, he ſaid (ſmiling) I can keep 
them quiet by giving them good words! then turning to- 
wards me I ſpoke to him, but he gave me no anſwer ; but 
ſeeing the beadles ftanding beſide me near the window, he 
ſaid to them with an angry tone, loud enough to be heard 
by me as well as the mob—come away from the houſe ! 
d—n his houſe don't come near it! After they wers gone, 
refleQing on the perilous ſituation in which I ſtood, and ſee- 
ing no perſon diſpoſed to ſecond me in an attempt fo reduce 
them to peace and good order, I left the place and went 
home, determined to give you and the public an impartial 
account of what I had ſeen and heard. Let them take the 
ſhame to whom it belongs. I am not afraid nor aſhamed 
to ſubſcribe myſelf, &c. &c.” - 15 ä 


% Sin, | | YET 
Being drawn by my buſineſs to Mancheſter laſt Tueſday, 
had for the firſt time an opportunity of ſeeing (in great part) 
the riſe, and too much of the brutal progreſs of an ignorant 
mob. My previous knowledge of mobs being entirely con- 
jectural, I had always conceived them to be compoſed of 
men uyprincipled, unlettered, and deſtitute of property: 


but 
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but experience makes men wiſe. The firſt of theſe qualities 
will unequivocally apply, but the two latter (though true in 


part) will by no means admit of an univerſal application. I 
had demonſtrative evidence that a mob conſiſts of two parts, 
viz. the managers and the actors; or it may be compared to 
a puppet-ſhow,” which expoſes to view and urges to action 
the ſenſeleſs. images, while the crafty agents lurk behind the 
ſcene! I had previouſly thought, likewiſe, that plunder was 
generally the ſole objet for which mobs accumulated and 
operated, But I now know with certainty that blind party 
zeal and perſonal hatred 2 A e CAR a a 


riot ! \ 

The unthinking and imprudent part of the populace hav- 
ing got plenty of liquor, which qualified them to execute the 
meditated miſchief of their malicious prompters, they ſoon 
aſſembled in the ſtreet before Mr. Falkner's ſhop; their 
number increaſed, as alſo that of the ſpectators; evening 
came on, and no material oppoſition being offered by the 
civil officers, they evidently conſtrued this into a tacit invi- 
tation to the commiſſion of unreſtrained depredations. 1 
. followed them ſeveral hours, and was aſtoniſhed to ſee them 
go on in their mad career from hour to hour uninterrupted, 
when I fincerely believe, half a dozen reſolute men were 
ſufficient to have diſperſed them; and I am of opinion, that 
the rioters would have diſperſed themſelves a long time be- 
fore they did, had they not been repeatedly reanimated by 
perſons of refpefable appearance, who went among them 
whenever they ſeemed to droop, and applauded and cheered 
them, ſometimes with whiſpers, ſometimes with « Church 
and King for ever, lads, down with the Rump,” &c. &c. 


«« I was an eye and ear witneſs to theſe things. The mob 
confined their attention principally to the deſtruction of 
Mr. Walker's and Mr. Falkner's houſes; I was in St, Macy's 
church-yard when the rioters came to Mr. Walker's the 
wor time: they had broken many windows before, and now 

I 2 began 
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began to break the windows again, and attempt to force 
open the door with uncommon futy. Mr. Walker informed 
them he would fire upon them if they did not defiſt ; they 
treated his admonition with the utmoſt contempt z he then 


| fred over their heads: upon which a few from the ſkirts of 


the mob diſperſed; but the bulk of them after a very ſhort 


pauſe, finding they were not fired at, nor injured, miſcon- 


ſtrued Mr. Walker's lenity, and fell upon the houſe with in- 
creaſed fury, when Mr. Walker, or they who were in the 
Houſe with him fired again. The mob then retreated to ſome 


_ diſtance, and no miſchief was done afterwards. —A neighbour- | 


ing magiſtrate, Mr. Bentley, came ſoon after the firing and 
harangued the rioters upon the impropriety of treating a 
fellow citizen in ſuch an illegal manner, who, he ſaid, had 
been ſo great a friend to the town and trade of Mancheſter. 
His voice was ſoon ſtifled with Down with the Rump, 
&c. &c—T then followed the rioters to Mr. Falkner's where 
I ſaw a continuation of their former madneſs and brutality. 
Some peaceable citizens exclaimed againſt the impropriety 


and illegality of ſuch proceedings, and often thereby endan- 


gered their own lives. I'chanced to ſay, that ſuch behaviour 
was very unfair; when one of them ſaid Mr. Falkner's houſe 
ought to be pulled down to the ground, and damned them 


| who did not think ſo too, and told me further, - that t he would 
| knock me down that moment if he knew me to be of the 


ſame way of thinking with Mr. Falkner The mob diſ- 

perſed between one and two, as near as I can judge, on 

Wedneſday morning, and if I may be allowed to give my 

judgement on the circumſtances, it might with little trouble 

have NS We #41 ee <a 

ing!” "P- bx. 
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« DECLARATION of —— 
„Says, he recolledts, the riots at the houſes of Falkner and 


Birch, aud of Mr. Walker upon the'11th'of December, 1792. 


— that being intimately — with Mr. Birch, he 
went 
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went on the evening of the firſt riot with an intent to 
aſſiſt Falkner and Birch in defending their ſhop : Says, he 
ſaw the Reverend Mr. Juſtice Griffith among the mob, a 
quiet ſpectator of the riot: Says, he ran to fetch Mr. Birch 
that they might apply to Griffith to read the riot act: Says, 
on their return they could not find Griffith: Says, they went 
to Griffiths“ houſe for the like purpoſe and were told that 
Griffith was not within: Says, that he and Birch then went 
to Mr. Bentleys? (a magiſtrate in Newton-lane) about a mile 
from Mancheſter to defire he would come and read the riot 
act: Says, Mr. Bentley at firſt objected on account of the 
number of magiſtrates who were in Mancheſter, and ſaid he 
was going to bed; but he ſoon afterwards conſented to come 
with them : Says, Mr. Bentley, Mr. Birch, and this exami- 
nant went to the houſe of Mr. Nath. Milne, the clerk of 
Mr. Bentley, and to ſeveral other magiſtrates, the clerk to 
the-police of the town of Mancheſter and a coroner for the 
county: Says, Mr. Milne told this examinant and Birch, 
that it was a ſcandalous, ſhameful, abominable buſineſs, to 
call aut a magiſtrate on ſuch a trifling piece of buſineſs as 
the breaking a few windows: That he and a party of con- 
ſtables had juſt been at Falkner's and Birch's ſhop, and all was 
very quiet: That there were only a few windows broken by 
A few chance ſtones: Says, on his telling Milne, that the Bir- 
mingham riots began in the ſame manner, Milne ſaid, « they 
(che conſtables) could keep the town quiet without a magiſ- 

ſtrate :” Says, he told Milne that one of the conſtables, had 
been called upon in the afternoon ſeveral times to inform kim, 
that there was likely to be a riot, and when Mr. Allen 
Jackſon had called upon the Conftable in the evening to ſup- 
preſs the riots, he was threatened by ſome of the company 
there to be kicked out of doors : Says, Mr. Milne, faid, 
he wondered how this examinant . dared to ſpeak ill of an 
officer of the town, and upon this examinant ſaying, he 
thought he had a right to ſpeak the truth, Milne faid— 
« Get out of my houſe „Ay he went out of Milne's houſe, 


Milne's. 
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Milne's. Says, this examinant, and Birch, went to Falkner 
and Birch's ſhop, and found the mob pelting the windows 
with ftones as hard as they could: Says, he called at Mr. 
Walker's houſe and found a' number of perſons afſembled 
with a few firelocks to defend the houſe againſt the mob : 
Says he ſtaĩd only a few minutes: Says, about eleven o'clock 
at night he went home: the mob was not then diſperſed ; but 
there were he thought a ſufficient number of perſons to defend 
Falkner and Birch's ſhop : * Says, the evening following he 
went to Mr. Walker's houſe, another riot being appre- 
hended : Says, one of the chief conſtables was there and ſaid 
if Mr. Walker would promiſe not to uſe fire arms, he would 
protect Mr. Walker's and Mr. Falkner's houſes and property: 
Says, that he, this examinant, immediately adviſed Mr. Walker 
not to truſt to the conſtables, for they had not given their aſ- 
fiſtance when applied to, on the preceding evening: the 
Conſtable ſaid, he had ſome company, and intimated that 
they had drank a little. Mr. Walker deſired this examinant 
N to ſay no more. Walker ſaid, « the Conſtable was convinced 
a | of his exror—he is ſorry for it, we can depend upon him 
to-night.” Says, in his opinion, the civil power prevented 
a riot on this evening the 12th of December, 1792.” 
„ 


i 
[ | 


During this time (about ſeven o'clock) a party of the 
mob came to my houſe, and having broken ſome win- 
dows, they went away. Expecting their return, which after- 
wards happened, and having been informed of the treat- 
ment that Mr. Allen Jackſon had met with, I determined to 
defend myſelf. A gentleman from the country had dined 
with me; the Conſtitutional Society, on whoſe account all 
this miſchief” ſeems to have been prepared, had met at my 
houſe that evening, and fortunately, for the f/f time, ſeve- 
ral members of the Patriotic and Reformation ſocieties were 
Iikewiſe there. Foreſceing the danger I was expoſed to, theſe 
gentlemen very kindly agreed to aſſiſt me in defending my 
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houſe and warehouſes, in which my brother and I had manu» 
factured goods and unwrought materials to a very large 
amount. I then ſet about preparing my arms, and I was 
ſoon free from any apprehenſion of what might follow, even 
though I ſhould be left unprotected by the civil power. © 


However little I might expect from its aſſiſtance, I was 
determined to give notice that I wiſhed for the interference 
of its authority ; and, therefore, prevailed on Mr. George 
Wakefield to go to the ſenior conſtable, and to repreſent 
to him what was going forward. Mr. Wakefield took the 
market place in his way, the better to judge of the riot. 
When Mr. Wakefield got to the conſtable's he met with the 
ſame party, and, in ſome degree, with the ſame treatment as 
Mr. Allen Jackſon. Mr. Wakefield received the fame anſwer, 
namely, Unite had orders how to act. One of the com- 
pany inſiſted there was no riot; and another ſaid, upon Mr. 
Wakefield's repreſenting what had taken place at Falkner's, 
« I wiſh to God they would raze the houſe to the ground, 
although it is my own.” Upon this, Mr. Wakefield return- 
ed to me, and from his information I was convinced, that to 
prevent the ſcenes of Birmingham from being repeated in 
Manchefter, and to ſave our houſes from being burnt and plun- 
dered, it was neceſſary to look for ſafety to ourſelves alone. 


The mob ſoon returned a ſecond time to my houſe, broke 
ſome more windows and retreated. The ſame happened a 
third time; when I attempted to expoſtulate with them, but in 
vain. The clamour was too loud for me to be heard. Du- 
ring theſe attacks, which took up ſome time, none of the town 
magiſtrates came to my aſſiſtance, neither the Boroughreeve 
nor the two chief conſtables, nor the ſpecial conftables, con- 
fiſting as I have ſtated of near two hundred. We were left 
to ourſelves, juſt in the ſame manner as Doctor Prieſtley, 
Mr. Ruſſel, Mr. Humphries, &c. &c. were at Birmingham. 
A regiment of dragoons was in the town: they got booted 
and under arms, both officers and men ; and, as I am informed, 
were ready to diſperſe the rioters, but no meaſure was taken 
65 of 
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of that or any other kind. About ten o'clock the mob ro- 
turned to my houſe the fourth time. Their rancour was 
now much increaſed by additional encouragement and liquor 
| (which was given to them at ſeveral places in the town) 
and not being moleſted in their proceedings by perſons in au- 
thority, it was natural for them to regard it as a tacit approba- 
tion of their conduct. Fearing leſt ſome of my friends might be 
too haſty, I locked up all the arms I had, giving the key of the 
room they were placed in to a gentleman, on whoſe coolneſs I 
could depend. While the mob kept at a diſtance and contented 
themſelves with deſtroying my windows, I was under no ap- 
prehenſion from their drunken fury. But, at laſt, they ſhewed 
a reſolution of entering the houſe, breaking the inner 
ſhutters of a room on- the ground floor, and attempting re- 
_ peatedly to force the ſtreet door. I tried a ſecond time to 
pacify them, but all was to no purpoſe; at laſt, a ſtone ſtruck 
me on the head: I then fired into the air. Upon this they 
retreated a little, but afterwards they returned to the attack. 
Several muſkets were then fired over their heads, upon which 
they all ran away : whether any perſons were hurt I have 
not been able to aſcertain; T hope, and believe, not, as the 
induſtry of our enemies would not have failed, in that caſe, to 
have made their names public. 


About eleven o'clock, when all was quiet at my houſe; cas 
of the chief conſtables, Mr. Joſeph Hardman, with- ſeveral 
ſpecial conſtables, appeared for the firſt time; ſome of the 
mob again returned. In company with Mr. Hardman was 
Mr. Bentley, the neighbouring magiſtrate, already mentioned. 
I reproached theſe Gentlmen with what I conſidered as 
moſt negligent conduct, at leaſt, when our manufactures and 
warehouſes were in danger. of being deſtroyed, and the 
lives of ourſelves and families left to the mercy of an wnruly 
mob, juſt as the caſe was at Birmingham. The gentlemen 
anſwered but little to this expoſtulation, but were extremely 
anxious we ſhould fire no more. They ſaid, that if the mob 
ſhould return, again (that was a b time) o my houſe, I 


ſhould be protected by the civil power. I aſſured them, that 
2 ſa 
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ſo long as that ſhould be the caſe, nothing was farther from 
my thoughts than to hurt any one of the multitude, whom 1 
could not help conſidering, as being the mere inſtruments 
of men with much baſer minds, and of much more ſordid 
views, although in ſuperior ſtations of life. With this promiſe 
on my part, the magiſtrate and Mr. Joſeph Hardman went 
away; and during that night I was moleſted no more. The 
next morning (December 12th) ſome hundreds of people af- 
ſembled in St. Mary's church-yard before my houſe. ' Amongſt 
them was a man haranguing, and reading the contents of a 
printed paper. What it was I did not hear, nor, could I col- 
lect the purport of his ſpeech; but I have fince repeatedly been 
told, that he urged them ſtrongly to pull down my houſe, or 


to ſet it on fire; and that the amen nen 
tory nature. 


Not having deat an Engliſh mob, . when Fra 
ſober, as theſe people then ſeemed: to be, I went out to them, 
and expoſtulated on the proceedings of the laſt night. When 
I fri went out, I was teccived with the cry of . Jacobin, 
damn the Jacobins, damn Tom Paine, down with the Rump,?” 
but after a ſhort addreſs to them on the impropriety of their 
conduct on the preceding evening, and a declaration, that I 
| ſhould, under the ſame circumſtances, defend my houſe in the 
ſame manner again, if it was again attacked, I went away 
with little exclamation on their part, and no moleſtation. 
About two hours after'this, the two chief conftables, with 
ſeveral of the inhabitants, came to my houſe, and repeated the 


+ GOA et Rn the precedingevening. 


In ann this "OR (Dec. * a large party of 
people collected in the ſtreets, and there was ſome reaſon to 
apprehend a repetition of the former outrages. Several of 
my friends, therefore, ſtaid with me. Thoſe who came to 
me upon fuch an eee ne to be much e | 
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to High-Church principles. During the courſe of the even- 
ing, one of the moſt reſpectable characters of the town of 
Mancheſter came to me, as from authority, and told me, that, 
among the perſons in my houſe, were ſome very obnoxious to 
the populace ; and that, while they ſtaid with me, it was im- 
poſſible to anſwer for the ſafety of my houſe and warehouſes ; 
but, if they were diſmiſſed, I might be aſſured the peace- 
officers would be able to protect me. The ſuggeſtion of 
turning out of my houſe any of thoſe friends, who, from per- 
ſonal regard to me, and at a perſonal riſque to themſelves, 
had come to aſſiſt in my protection, I did not comply 


As from the preparations I had made for ſelf-defence, the 
rioters were in much more danger, than myſelf, the evening 
(notwithſtanding the multitudes of people who aſſembled 

with their uſual cries of, « Church and King,” &c.) paſſed of 
without any attack upon my premiſes ; and the civil power 
prevented the mob from approaching my houſe. But, they 

went into other quarters of the town, where the ſame precau- 
tions, which I had taken, were not uſed ; and they deſtroyed, 
without interruption, the windows and furniture of a houſe 
in Great Newton-ftreet, (William Gorſe's) where the Re- 
formation Society had been accuſtomed to aſſemble. On 
'the 12th and 13th appeared the two advertiſements inſerted 

in the note, which, I cannot help thinking, furniſh matter 
for doubt and reflection upon the contents, and the motives of 
# them, 


—-Y 
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« Commitiee Room, BulPs-Head, Dec. 12, 1792. 
|; c« Wherez, ut a meeting of the inhabitants of the town and-neighbourhood 
Jj)7CCCVC 0 Grade warn o 
: preſenting an addreſs to his Majeſty, in conſequence of his late gracious Pro- 
clamation, it was unanimouſly agreed, that an Aſſociatian ſhould be formed for the 
purpoſe of preſerving Liberty, Order, and Property, when à Committee was ap- 
pointed; which Committee, having aſſembled at the Bull's Head this morn + 
Ing, declare that the firſt object of this aſſociation is to ſupport the Laws, 
to protect the inhabitants of this country from every kind FW 
courage, 


Is 
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- Upon occaſion of theſe riots I thought fit to publiſh 


2 N addreſs, which produced the ena 
ſubſequently inſerted : | 


« Th the InHABITANTS of MANCHESTER. 

« I have for a long time regarded the various calumnies ſo 
induſtriouſly circulated againſt me by the enemies of Liberty 
with the contempt they deſerved. As they never diſturbed 
my 


_W— 
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courage, by every means in their power, any attempt to break in upon the 
good order of ſoclety: Such Committee, therefore, take the earlieſt opportunity 
of declaring the concern they feel, that any perſons ſhould have been induced, 
by any motive whatever, to attempt to commit violence againſt the perſon or 
property of ſome of their townſmen, as they underſtand was the caſe laſt night, 
and they are determined to ſupport the Borowg breeve and Conftables, in preventing 
any ſuch attempts in future ; they, therefore invite all their fellow townſmen 
to unite in promoting ſo laudable a defign, and to exert themſelyes in pte - 
venting every meeting of others, that is likely to produce riot and diſorder. 


0 They. think it neceſſary, alſo, to inform the public, that any damage done to 
the property of others, muſt be paid by the Hundred, to whick every indivi- 
dual muſt contribute his ſhare. The perſons. of individuals are x LL pro- 
tected by the Laws, and they THaxx Gop, that by the happy form of our 
Government, no man is, or can be, puniſhed for any crime, unleſy he is con- 


victed by a Jury of his countrymen,” 


This advertiſement was ſigned by the Boroughreeve and Conſtables, and ſe- 
veral of the principal inhabitants of the town. It is ſingular, 1K, that they 
are reſolved to prevent ſuch attempts in future; and ſecondly, that on the 
very night when the aſſociation for the protection of LI NAT, ODE, AND 
PzorzaTyY was formed, my houſe, Mr. Falkner's, and Mr. Collier's, ſhould 


be moſt riotouſly attacked ; and, on the ſubſequent night, when this advertiſe- 
ment was iſſued, William Gorſe's houſe was attacked, and his property 
« MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE, for preſerving the 
Peace and good Order of the Town, aſſembled at the Bull's Head, Thurſ« | 
Gay; Dec. 13, 1792. 


„ RESOLVED, 
JJ A agate 
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my peace of mind; I never thought it worth while to trouble 
my friends or the public with a refutation of them. But; 
ſince the violent and unjuſtifiable attacks upon my perſon and 
my property, to which I have been expoſed, for ſome days 
paſt, it has become abſolutely neceſſary to make ſome appeal 
to the public on my own behalf. 


I purpoſely omit (at leaſt for the dne 5 many cir- 
; cumſtances preceding the attempt upon my houſe on Tueſday 
evening laſt, except, that I and all my friends, (fo far as I 

kriow) for the fake of peice, purpoſely abſented ourſelves 


Proclamations. But having ſuſtained the fury of the mob in 
three ſeveral attacks having had the greateſt part of the 
windows in front of my houſe 'broken—and an infide ſhutter 
on the ground floor forced by a ſtone—having ſpoken to the 
people, and diſcharged a mufquetoon, in the air, to warn 
them againſt perſevering in à fourth attack, which they had 
then commenced with increaſed violence—having, during the 
whole of this long continued ſcene of confuſion, heard no- 
thing from the Civil Power, but a verbil mbfſige, (by means 
of a friend whom I ſent). that directions had been given to 
the Deputy Conſtable there remained no other poſſible 
means of preventing the rioters from forcing themſelves into 


17 dwelling, but to fire.” This was done from! a perfect 
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ſerving the esp d the town 3 to the jahabirants. In general for thelt peace- 
able behaviour; and to thoſe few, who had collected from motives of curioſity, 
for their readineſs todiſperſe, upon being applied to for that purpole. 


«AND THIS MEETING REQUEST, That every friend to the town 
; | will few his defire to ſupport the laws; and preſerve good order, by bringing 
4 forward to the conſtables any perſon, who ſhall endeavour to excite tumult. 


« NATHAN CROMPTON, Chiairrhari for the Day.” 


The perfons thus thanked for their peaceable behaviour flirly tte not the 
Soo Es ee e ep EM 
Corſet: | Aach UL du 
#15. | * con- 
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TonviQtion of the necefſty of the meaſure; and however harſh 
the remedy; it proved effectual on the oecaſion.— Three or 


four perſons, J have been told, were lightly hurt, but I can- 
not hear certainly warthtr | it be ſo or not. 


« This was paſt ten o'clock 0 n of 
ſire arms, a Magiſtrate and ſome of the Conſtables came to 
my houſe, and took much pains to diſperſe the rioters; and 
on their engaging to protect my perſon and property, I en- 
gaged to fire no more, unleſs in conſequence of their being 
unable to perform their promiſe, and on the preſſure of the 
moſt imminent neceſſity, This promiſe I faithfully obſerved. 
Since Tueſday night, I and my family have been kept in 
conſtant anxiety, and at my preſent writing (Thurſday 
evening) ſome danger is yet apprehended. Much, indted, I 
ſhould have undergone, but for the vigilance, ſpirit, and 
warm attachment of my numerous friends both within my 
Houſe and out of it, to whom I owe much 00G" hate ie 
poſſible for me to expreſby/ | | 


For myfelf, and for the cauſe of the people, I thank God, 
that no charge of riot, or tumult, or diſaffection, or ſedition, 
has ever yet been made with the ſlighteſt plea of reaſon, 
againſt thoſe, whom I have the honour to call my Friends 
the Friends of the People: otherwiſe, I doubt not, moſt 
eagerly would the pretext have been ſeized, 


. Why, then, have T been infalted ?—Whom have I injured, 
or what offence have I committed? What concealment has 
there been in any part of my public conduct? If there be no 
charge 1 me, why have I been thus attacked? 


IF bea ime un Gabe r u and es übe eh of 
the People reſpecting their juſt rights, I have been guilty of 
„ e eee 
copumilſion of ix. | 


Ig 
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« Ts it a crime to glory in the title of being the Friend of 
the Poor? I am guilty of it, ö e Gn 


e 


Is itacrime to with the more indigent EY of ſociety 
eaſed from ſome of the numerous taxes, which they pay in the 
purchaſe of every neceſſary of life? To wiſh them better 
lodged, and better fed, ens ct peat p cs: ap 
2 erimes. 


« Is 3 to wiſh the Britiſh Conſtitution 3 to its 
original purity, and the whole Syſtem of Repreſentation freed 
from Nn. and Corruption Of this too I am guilty. 2 


f ee eee co 
guilty. If the laws of the land have been violated by my. 
conduct, let me be puniſhed accorpinc To Law ; but let 
not the character of the Britiſh Nation be ſtained by the baſe 
and illiberal perſecution of one of its moſt fincere well- 
Ws. 

* THOMAS WALKER.” 


« aue, I 3¹5 Dec. 1792.“ 
— 


/ 


=” SHEFFIELD SOCIETY FOR CONSTITUTIONAL. 
« INFORMATION, &c. 


5 Cummittes Mreting, Jan. 11, 1793. 
« Refolved unanimoufly, that the Letter of Condolence 


tranſmitted from this Committee to Mr. Thomas Walker, of 
Mancheſter, on the occaſion of the late violent attack on his 
perſon and property, and which received the approbation of 
all the different Diſtricts of this Society, at their laſt fortnight 
meetings, together with his anſwer thereto, be inſerted in the 


public W gAriln 


« DAVID MARTIN, Chairman.” 


„ Committee 


(7 ? 
* Committee Meeting, Dec. 19, 1792. 

* [Impreſſed with anfeigned ſorrow, and actuated by the 
moſt affectionate eſteem and reſpect, this Committee think it 
their duty at this time to expreſs their ſentiments of condo- 
lence to Mr. Thomas Walker, of Mancheſter, on an occafion 
when the Laws of their country—when Liberty and Juſtice 
have been rudely violated, in the wanton and unprovoked 
attack made by a lawleſs banditti on his perſon and property, 
on Tueſday evening the 11th inſtant. 


* It is not only for their patriotic brother, and friend 
(whoſe only offence has been a ſteady attachment to the 
cauſe of freedom) that they feel the ſonſations of ſorrow and 
- regret: they feel alſo for their country—their liberties—and 

they feel for their dark and deluded countrymen, whom they 
believe to be the tools of an arbitrary faction, intent on the 
deſtruction of thoſe who dare boldly and openly avow them- 
ſelves the firm advocates of Civil and Religious Liberty. | 


The Committee requeſt Mr. Walker to accept this as a 
tribute of their applauſe and approbation, ſentiments which 
they are convinced prevail throughout the whole body of 
their ſociety, of his intrepid and manly perſeverance in 
defence of the glorious cauſe of Freedom, and the inſulted 
Rights of Engliſhmen. 


They alſo beg leave to aſſure Mr. Walker, that though 
they regret the diſagreeable neceſſity of his firing on the 
rioters, yet they perfectly approve and juſtify his conduct on 
ene dołuine of ſelf-defence. 


y order of the Committee, 


__ «« MATTHEW DODWORTH, Chairman. 
ais HORSFIELD, Secretary. 


_ « To Mr. Thomas Walker, Mancheſter.” 


gi * 
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'« I have received with the moſt keart-felt ſatisfadtion 
your affectionate condolence on the late outrageous and un- 
provoked attack upon my perſon and my property, by a de- 
luded, ignorant, and lawleſs banditti, inſtigated and encou- 
raged, I have great reaſon to believe, by thoſe who ſhould 
have known better. No little pains have been taken to re- 
preſent the late outrages, as a conſequence of the general 
diſapprobation of the conduct and proceedings of the advo- 
cates for a Reform in the preſent inadequate ſtate of the 
Repreſentation of the People; but this, I am very confident, 
is by na means the fact. The people, if not warm advocates 
for Reform, are decided enemies to that levelling ſyſtem 
of anarchy and confuſion, which was commenced againſt 
Mr. Falkner and myſelf, and which, had it ſucceeded, I am 
equally convinced, was intended to have been carried into 
execution againſt the Friends of Freedom generally. 


« To whatever lengths it might have been the intention 
of the mob to have proceeded, the friends of Deſpotiſm have 
little cauſe for exultation, if in ſuch a cauſe it is poſſible to 
exult, when they reflect upon the paucity of their num- 
ders compared with the ee 768 of this town and _— 
bourhood. 


_ Wiking is the contraſt between a of the 
Enemies of Freedom in Mancheſter, and the Friends of Liberty 
| bf * 8 


1 „Had Id at aner ate 1 1 44. I ſhould 

have been perfectly juſtifiable ; but at the time I was com- 
pelled to have recourſe to that ſevere remedy, I applied it to 
Jatimidate the rioters, and not either to maim or to kill; 
5 | "YN 


tz) 
looking upon the miſguided multitude, not 2s my enemies, 
but as wretched tools, in the ͤ—— namantre a 
moſt unprincipled faction. 


« Of this be aſſured, that unlefs the people ceaſe to enter- 
tain a proper ſenſe of their own intereſt, no trial to which it 
is poſſible for a man to be expoſed, ſhall ever make me relax 
my efforts to promote the proſperity of my r. and the 
happineſs of the human race. * 


Ia che frm perſuaſion that truth wilt yon wee . 

2 
n and Fellow Citizens, 

Mott kae and mot arte 


Im n on 51 Fours, 
| « THOMAS WALKER,” 


&« Mancheſter,” Der. 25, 1792. | 
o the Sheffield Conftitutional Society, &c. 


p . 
. wo 


Copy of @ Letter addrefſed to My. Walker; by the Beeenghreaws 
_ and Conſtables, through _ Channel . three n 


a 
« Mancheſter, Jan. 25, 1793. 
„Ma. TroMas Wart, | 


ah Sir, 


« Your Letter of the 25th December, 1792, addreſſed to the 
Sheffield Society for Conſtitutional Information, having ap- 
peared in all the Mancheſter newſpapers of laſt week, We, 
(as Boroughreeve and Conſtables of the town of Manchefter, ang 
Slicitous for the diſcovery and funiſpment of all infligators of riot, 
diforder, and faction, ) conceive ourſelves entitled to ſome ex- 
FPlanations on the following paſſages of ſuch lette>. 


ou 
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e The lawleſs banditti, as I have great reaſon to believe, 


« inſtigated and encouraged RAN TOE 
« known better.” > Tore A cwt 


How, and by whom were uw inigued and encou- 
ee 


And if it had ſucceeded; Tam LG tdi it was ded 


« to have been carried into execution Err! che friends of 
« reform in general.” 


„This intention; of which un are convinced, is manifeſtly 
© aſcribed to thoſe who ſhould have known better. The public 


have a right to know, and we aſk, * is the exiſting 
evidence of ſuch intention? 13511 f 


ce Looking upon the miſguided- multitude, not as my 
« enemies, but as wretched tools in the hands of a more 
* wretched and. moſt unprincipled Faction,“ .&c. _ 


* * 


« Of whom does this Faction conſiſt? For the honour of 
thoſe who are not implicated in the indiſcriminate charges of 
your Letter, and for the ſake of public juſtice, we truſt the 
preceding Queries will be fatisfaQrily anſwered. 

Signed 


k 
* 


NN . | ««. JOHN LEAF, * 
| ec BARDMAN, J cal, 
A. WALKER'S ANSWER. 
© Mz. JAMES, ACKERS, Boroughreeve. 
«Mx. JOHN LEAF, | | 1 £# © 
AND "72556. | able. 
Vs JOSEPH HARDMAN, | | It 
enn oy | 
el | ſincerely Lad Unc hr be cit W y es 
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public is rather to think it inconſiderate, than deſigning. 
& Solicitous for the diſcevery and puniſhment of all inſtigators of 
riot, diforder, and fadtion ;”* your preſent exertion is only cal- 
culated to obſtruct the injured, and to warn the guilty ; to 
baffle enquiry, and to interrupt the purſuit of that evidence, 
which, I thank God, the negligence of malice, however 
cautious and cunning, will enable me to obtain.— As men in 
official fituations, you ought to know, that it is neither 
cuſtomary nor legal ; as gentlemen you ought to ſee, that it 
1s neither fair, nor honourable, to call upon a-man to produce 
what evidence he poſſeſſes againſt. the inſtigators of a riot, 
the object of which was the deſtruction of his property, and 
of his life, before his friends and his counſel have judged-it 
expedient to produce that evidence either at the bar of the 
_ or before a ir of his . 


| «$26 waty wind e widarfand) that. you ure MENS 
the diſcovery and puniſhment F all inſtigators of riot, diforder, 
<« and fuction, becauſe I am ſatisfied no gentlemen can have 
better means of information. It would, indeed, have been 
as well, if this ſolicitude had appeared in an earlier ſtage of 
this ſerious buſineſs; and it remains with you to ſtate to the 
public, how it has happened that the  Boroughreeve and 
Conſtables of Mancheſter, . folicitous for the diſcovery | and 
« puniſoment of all inſtigators of riot, diſorder, and faZion,”” have 
not taken one fing/e rioter into cuſtody, when it is notorious 
that many perſons tumultuouſly ' aſſembled together three 
ſucceſſive nights, and committed acts of outrage upon each of 
thoſe nights, by attacking the ' houſes either of Matthew 
N William Gorſe, * —_ or t 


eee eee eee 
ſupineneſs, where it was your duty to be active, by your 
officiouſneſs, where it is your duty to be quiet; nor can you 
now, by harraſſing me in my endeavours. to obtain; juſtice, 
ere eee eee e HY Fon 
e 4 42 258 400 10 
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. « Denying your right to put interrogatories to me in any 
manner Whatever, I ſhall not give you © the exiſting evi- 


dence“ upon which my conviction was founded, that if the 
levelling ſyſtem of anarchy and confuſion commenced againſt 


Mr. Falkner and myſelf had ſucceeded, it was intended to 
have been carried into execution againſt the Friends of Re- 
farm in general; but for the ſatisfaction of the public, I ſhall 
prove I was not ſingular in that opinion, by giving the 
extract of a letter from a man, highly reſpectable for his 
abilities, his property, and his integrity; and in juſtice to 
myſelf, I may alſo add, that I have received many other 
letters from various parts of the kingdom to the ſame pur- 
port, and from men of the eee SRI ee 
to which I allude is as follow - 


« Though I have but 2 moment's time, I cannot addreſs 
you without exprefling my concern for the unmerited anxiety 
you have lately been put to, by the bigotry and very blame- 
able conduct of ſome of your townſmen—but in truth they 
need my fympathy more than you do, as your proper, ſpirited 
and commendable behaviour, under the circumſtances you 
were in, muſt be a ſatisfaction to all your friends, and de- 


ferves the thanks of both parties; of the friends of liberty 


for the prevention of a wide ſpreading miſchief that might 
probably otherwiſe have befallen them ; and of the affending 
party, for putting an early ſtop to enormities that would for 
ever have diſgraced them.“ | 


« You aſk—* of whom does that faction conſiſt,” which 1 
have reprobated as wretched and unprincipled, for the 
« honour of thoſe who are not implicated in the charge? 
I will freely tell you of whom it does not conſiſt. It does not 
conſiſt of the honeft, the generous, or the brave; of the liberal, 


or the welLinformed ; it does nor confilt—of theſe who abhor 


perſecution, rancour, and malignity; it does zot conſiſt of 
men who are incapable of writing and propagating anonymous 
Fe or of encouraging To * informers. Having 

now 
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now done with you, gentlemen, I ſhall embrace the opportunity 
which you have afforded me, of addreſſing myſelf 


= TO THE PEOPLE, 


«« Requeſting their attention to the preſent intereſting, and 
truly critical fituation of public affairs, and recommending 
to them to examine coolly and impartially, the writings, bur 
above all the action of thoſe, who lay claim to the title of 
their friends, and who are on that account branded with 
every epithet that miſrepreſentation and the fouleſt ſlander 
can invent. I ſhall requeſt them to examine with that 
ſerioufneſs which the ſubje& demands, whether in the conduct 


of the Friends of Freedom, either here or elſewhere, there is 


any thing which is not directed to promote the proſperity of 
this country, and the happineſs of mankind. | 


« Firft, with reſpe to a Parliamentary Reform, 
« The neceſſity of which is ſo obvious, and the advantages, 
which would reſult from its attainment ſo ſelf-evident, that 
I ſhall confine myſelf to the explanation of my meaning upon 


this vey important ſubject. 


« By a Parliamentary Reform, I mean a xavicar and 
EFFECTUAL REFORM in the Repreſentation of the PEOPLE; 
that obtained, I for one ſhall be ſatisfied, nor have I any 
further views, nor any deſign, as has been falſely and induſ- 
triouſly inſinuated, to attempt to alter or to deſtroy the Con- 
ſtitution of this Country; my ſole object, and that of every 
man with whom I have the honour to think, to act—and to 
correſpond upon this great object, is not to innovate, but to 
renovate, and to reſtore the Conſtitution to its ANCIENT 
PURITY. 


« Secondly, with reſpe@ us the Liberty of the Prefs 
The preſervation of which is ſo eſſential to our very 


exiſtence as a free People, tha I ſhould have conceived it 
impoſſible 


1 * — —— _ — * 2 2 12 <- 5 * 
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impoſſible that any man, or ſet of men, would 1% bent wort: 
enough, or wicked enough, to have made any ſerious attack 
upon ſo ſacred a right at the cloſe of the 18th century. 
However, it is with pleaſure far greater than I can expreſs, 
that I ſee a ſtandard erected for its preſervation by men the 
molt diſtinguiſhed for integrity, ability, and property in this 
country; a ſtandard, which I am confident every diſintereſted 
and unprejudiced man will eagerly fly to, and around which, 
even the timid and the cautious may with, the utmoſt ſafety 
rally. Annexed is an extract from the declaration agreed 
wpon at a Meeting of the Friends of the Liberty of the Preſs, 
which was held upon Saturday the igth inſtant, at the Crown 
and Anchbr in London.“ 

| . The 


z 
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„„The preſs, therefore, as it is to be affected by Aſſbcistions of indi- 
viduals, that fetter its general freedom, wholly unconnected with any attacks 
upon private character, is a very different conſideration. For if the nation 
i to be combined to ſuppreſs writings without further deſcribing what thoſe 
writings are, than by the general denomination ſeditious; and if the exertions 
mat ane combinations are not even to be confined to ſuppreſs and puniſh the 

circulation of books already condemned by the judgments of courts, but are 
w extend to whatever does not happen to fall in with their private judgments 
if every writing, is to be proſecuted which they may not have the ſenſe to 
uaderftand, or the virtue to praftice—if no man is to wiite but upon theip 
principles, nor can read with ſafety, except what they have written, leſt he 
ful accidentalty talk of what he has read—no man will venture either to 
write or to fpeak upon the topics of government or its adminiftratipn; a 
Seedom which has ever been acknowledged by our greateſt Stateſmen and 
Lawyers to be the principal fafeguard of that. conſtitution which liberty of 
thought originally created, and Os O'S e 
brought to-maturity. 


PI OF 19 


We will, therefore, maintain and afſert, by all legal means, the ſacred 
and eſſential privilege of every other parent and guardian. We will maintain 
and aſſertf the right of inſtructing our fellow - ſubjects by every ſincere and 
N ientipus communication which may promote the public happineſs, and 

while render obedience to government and to law, we will remember at 
the dame time, that as they exiſt by the people's conſent, aud for the peoples 
benefit, they have a right to examine their principles, to watch over thelg 
DT EC POET Oey 


by 


("29 J* 
The declaration and proceedings of that day are what 
every man ought. to read; and to engrave deeply upon his 
heart the principles there, ſo manfully and ſo ably. incul- 
| The 
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tides las teeth ee e — which the han 
of time never fals to ſpread over the wiſeſt᷑ of human inſtitutions. | 


If in the legal and peaceable aſſertion of this freedom we ſhall be 
calumniated and perſecuted, we muſt be contented to ſuffer in the cauſe of 
Freedom as our fathers before us have ſuffered. Bot we vin, ike ur fathers 


WEN RETRO | nl 10 


488 Let us however recollect with erb den, that the bus as ie Hands ut 
This very moment, thanks to our illuſtrious patriot Mr. FOX, is amply 
{uſſicient for the proteRtion of the Preſs, if the country will be but true to 
"Itlelf. The extent of the genuine Liberty of the Preſs, on general ſubjects, 
and the boundaries which ſeparate them from ficentiouſneſs, the Engliſh law 
Has wiſely not attempted to define. They are indeed in their nature un- 
definable, and it is the office of the jury alone, taken from the country, in 
each particular inſtance to aſcertain them, and the truſt of the Crown where 
no individual is EP IDE OED MEER by its Miniſters 
reſponſible to Parliament. * o 
2 

„ This ſtem appears to us amply: to ſecure che govermnent, while It 
krotects the ſubject. But if this ſelection is to be transferred to ſelf · conſtitutel 
aſſemblies of men, agitated and iuflamed by a zeal, however honeſt, the preis 
muſt be broken up, and individuals muſt purchaſe their ſafety by ignorance 
and filence. In ſuch a ſtate, we admit that the other liberties which we 
enjoy under the laws, might, nevertheleſs, continue as long - as government 
might happen to be juſtly adminiſtered ; but ſhould corruption or ambition 
ever direct their efforts againft them, the nation would be ſurprized and en- 
ALaved—ſurpriſed by the loſs of their wakeful ſentinels, whom they had ſhat 
For only being at their poſts, and enſlaved from the loſs of their armour, which 
their adverſary, under the pretence of a treaty, had cajoled them to throw 
away. | | * 


— 
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4 But theſe evils become not only greater, but abſolutely intolerable, when 
extended to the ſtimulation of ſpies, to ſtab domeſtic peace, to watch for tie 
innocent in the hours devoted to convivial happineſs, and to diſturb the ſweet 
tepoſe of private life, on the boſom of friend{hip and truth. e 
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8 + The Friends of Freedom have always proved themſelves 
the enemies of anarchy and confuſion, and I am confident 
they are too well informed and too well diſpoſed ever to act 
contrary to their principles. At the ſame time, they will do 
well never to loſe fight of that union, perſeverance, and 
'F3RMNESS which are effential to inſure ſucceſs even to the 
cauſe of truth itſelf. -« It is into the heart and ſpirit of 
man you mult look for reformation, elſe. all is vague and 
uſeleſs. A 


Et may not be improper here to remark upon the preſent 
uncertainty of what in this country may now be deemed 
« ſeditious.” REEVES. and his aſſociations may perhaps 
deem that to be ſeditious, which our fellow citizens in Scot- 
land and in Ireland would conſider as the pureſt patriotiſm— 
and it 1s poſſible that a man might be indicted in England, 
for an act, which in Ireland, the virtuous citizens of that 
country would highly approve, nay even for the very act 
which at this moment is fanctioned by the kin Legillatare 
itſelf. P * th 
ce Thirdh, with ed t Narr, 


„What has been the conduct of the friends of Freedom, in 
every part of the Britiſh empire, upon this impending cala- 
mity? What, but to point out the evils inſeparable from 
war, and to endeavour to avert as far as in them lay, an 


ad tit. _ — - 4 - Dk " _ _— — — — 
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« It is juſtly obſerved, by the celebrated Judge Forſter, that words are 
tranſitory and fleeting, eaſily forgotten, and ſubject to miſtaken Interpre- 
tation. x | 


« Thelr very exifience at all, and their criminality, as deponding upon con- 
text, or ſequel, ot occaſion, all is to reſt upon the oaths of hired informers. 


1s this in the end of the 18th century, to be the condition of our chearful 
country ? Are theſe to be our chains ? And are we, after we have broken them 
eon the heads of Tyrants, e 
ourlclves, and to faſten dem uf en uns amchen | 

event 
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event which cannot but be particularly injurious to the trade 
and commerce of this country, and fatal to the property, to 
the happineſs, and to the lives of many thouſands of their 
fellow creatures? What intereſt have they, diſtin from the 
Pooreſt of their fellow citizens ? 


Is it a crime to rejoice in the emancipation of ſo many 
millions of the human race from the yoke of the moſt de- 
grading ſlavery ?—lIs it probable that ſo great a good could be 
obtained without ſome exceſſes: being committed? But in 
return, Is it not right to confider—whether thoſe evils which 
Juftice muſt condemn, and which humanity muſt deplore, did not 
ariſe more from the oppoſition to the good, than from the ee 
of it? 


96 Having now concluded all l have to obſerve at this time, 
1 ſhall for the preſent take leave of the public, with that 
reſpe& which I have always profeſſed for them, and which 
I truſt I have always ſhewn; and ſhall only add, that to their 
opinion, when fairly and impartially taken, I ſhall always ſub- 
mit; and [doing violence for a moment even to poſſibility] 
ſuppoſing that the majority ſhould ever become advocates for 
the /aviſb doctrines of divine right, paſſrve obedience and non- 
re/tance ; I ſhould upon my own principles, not oppoſe their 
WILL. But if the people of Great-Britain are, what I take 
them to be, the true deſcendants of their illuſtrious anceſtors, 
no hazard of my perſon or of my property ſhall ever deter 
me from ſupporting to the utmoſt of my abilities, che RIGHTS 


of the Phi. | 
% THOMAS WALKER. 
« Manchgfter, Jan. 31, 1793.“ | 


« TO THE PUBLIC. 


Mr. Walker's Letter, in the Mancheſter Herald of the 2d 
inſtant, which he calls a Reply to our Queries of the, 25th 
January laſt, upon the ſubject of his unexplained dmputarions 
1 11 M — ” > in 
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In a former Letter, has neceſſarily obliged us to trouble the 
public with the following Ontervations. 


« Whatever may be the opinion of Mr. Walker or his Coun- 
ſel, we (<< for the ſake of public Juſtice”) ſhould be equally 
* thankful :f the charges complained of were fully ſubſtantiated by 
that Evidence which the negligence of malice, however cun- 
ning and cautious, might enable Mr. Walker to obtain.— 


«« But after aſſertions in the ſhape of facts, highly, yet indiſ- 
eriminately impeaching the inhabitants of this Town, un- 
accompanied by any intimation of legal proceedings, and 
even without any previous Information to the Civil Officers 
(who have no means of obtaining it, except from Mr. Walker, 
whoſe baſe Inſinuations they deſpiſe) are induftrioufy pub- 
liſhed to the world, we have yet to learn that it is illegal, un- 
fair, or diſhonourable in ſuch officers to call upon the pub- 
liſher, to point out thoſe peſts of ſociety, againſt whom his 
accuſations are intended, that they may have their deſerts, 
and the public injury be repaired through the only legal mode 
of a criminal proſecution—On the contrary, our filence at 
this moment muſt have been a crime not to be atoned for, 


« The aſſumed candour and patriotiſm of Mr. Walker led us to 
expect the moſt unequivocal and ſatisfactory explanations; 
but ſhrinking from this duty, he turns again to the malevo- 
lence of accuſation, and reprehends our conduct in the late 
unfortunate tumult. | | | 


It is unneceſſary to tell the public, becauſe they know the 

fact, whether it was by the vigilance, activity, prudence, and 

| Perſeverance of the Peace Officers, ander the immediate direction 

of the Magiſtrates, or by the violent proweſs of Mr. Walker, 

| {who fired upon the people WITH SLUGS,* not to maim or kill, 

| but merely to intimidate) that the diſorder at length happily 
- ſubſided, 


1 - 
— 


— — — 


* * This is falſe, 
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Mr. Walker, or his Counſel, cannot doubt any man's right, 
as well as that of a Peace Officer, to apprehend offenders when 
in the actual commiſſion of outrage. 


The ſtate of the perſons aſſembled (in a town of extreme 
population) did not, however, in common prudence, warrant 
ſach a proceeding, but the more lenient and efficacious one 
adopted—otherwiſe Mr. Walker's „numerous friends with- 
out” would certainly have exerciſed this right of” appre- 


benfion.— 


*«« The reply to our ſecond Query is an evaſion unworthy the 
liberal and well informed. He (Mr. Walker) denies the 
Right of putting Interrogatories—refuſes the exiſting vi- 
dence of his Convifion, and in an inſtant ſtumbles upon the 
Truth, by changing the importance of Cenviction into a mere 
unfounded Opinion, which, by the way, he is anxious to free 
from ſingularity, by an extract of a Letter but when, by 
whom, and (which is infinitely more material) upon whoſe 
and what Repreſentation of Fades this Letter was written, the 
public muſt be kept entirely ignorant. — | 

« Is this conſiſtent with the profeſſions of an ingenuous pa- 
triotic man, whoſe Ackions are always open and undiſguiſed, and 

«pho afſerts nothing without proof ? 


„As an Anſwer to the third Query, viz. Of whom does this 
Faction conſiſt ? We are told « it does not conſiſt of the honeſt, 
« the generous, or the brave, of the liberal,or the well-informed ; 
« it does not conſiſt of thoſe who abhor Perſecution, Rancour, - 
« and Malignity, nor of men who are incapable of writing and 
* propagating anonymous Slander, or of encouraging Spies 
6 and Informers,” — 


« Do theſe Negatives amount to any diſcriminative Intelli- 
gence, or are they not unbluſbingiy intended as additional 


a to the Honour and Juſtice of the People? They are 
M 2 indeed 


l 


1947 
indeed Truiſins not to be controverted ; for in this mighty 
collection of Words, nothing more is literally expreſſed 
(whatever may be the intent) than that a good man is not 
a bad man, or vice verſa. 


« Mr. Walker may exult in the uſe of ſuch paltry Subter- 
fuges (as the happy iſſue of a Watk's Preparation) to elude the 
moſt plain and proper Queſtions, but the Public (and not Mr. 
Walker) are now to decide, under all the Circumſtances, 
whether thoſe Queſtions ought not to have been fully and 
fairly anſwered, and whether our Meaſures deſerve their 


Leaving this Gentleman to his favourite Aberrations from 
the point in queſtion, by every mode? Aſſumption of popular 
Friendſhip and unbounded Patriotiſm, and alſo to his Monopoly 
in the Diſcernment and Guardianſhip of the g/ential Rights of 
the People, we muſt apologize to the Public for this involun- 
tary Engagement of their Attention, with the firmef Determina- 
tion however of troubling them no more upon any thing which 
the inventive Faculty of Mr. Walker can poſſibly inſinuate, or 
produce. 


In the fulleſt confidence that ike a a 
« We are the Public's moſt faithful, 17 

« Reſpedtful and obedient Servants, 

« JAMES Acx RRS, Boroughreeve, 
om 
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i Sai/are, 
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Salferd, February 8, 1793. 
a JAMES ACKERS, Eſq; —— 
„ Mr. JOHN LEAF, n 
„ Mr. JOSEPH HARDMAN, ; ins 


* Gentlemen, 


The public requiſition you have made to Mr. Thomas 
Walker, for an explanation on certain paſſages contained, in 
his Anſwer to a Letter of Condolence from a Society (calling 
themſelves the Conſtitutional Society) at Sheffield : Your 


Juſt, manly and ſpirited Rejoinder to his vague, illufive and 


ridiculous Reply to ſuch Requiſition, juſtly entitles you to the 
warmeſt applauſe of every inhabitant. 


At a Meeting of the Conſtitutional Affociation for proteR- 


ing Liberty and Property from Republicans and Levellers, 


eſtabliſhed at the Crown and Cuſhion, in Salford, held this 
day, 
It was unanimouſly reſolved, 


That the Thanks of this Aſſociation be preſented to you, 
for your zeal and attention to the public welfare, your con- 


ſtant exertions for the preſervation of peace and tranquillity, 


but more eſpecially for defending the inhabitants of this 
town from the falſe calumnies and malignant imputations 
thrown out againſt them, and the method you have purſued 


| againſt the reſtleſs and evil diſpoſed author thereof. 


« By Order of this Aﬀfociation, 
R. BRIDDOCK, Chairman. 
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| \ | * Mancheſter, February TH 1793- 


At a Meeting of the Aſſociated Loyalifts, held at Mr. 
Matthew Green's, Blackmoor's Head, Old Church-yard, for 
the purpoſe of ſupporting our preſent Conſtitution againſt its 
Enemies, the Friends of Anarchy and Murder: 


« JAMES ACKERS, Eſq; Boroughreeve. 


„Mr. JOHN. LEAF, . _. | | 
« Mr. JOSEPH HARDMAN, J Conktables, 
&* Gentlemen, 


_ «« Unanimouſly reſolved; 


« That the Thanks of this Society be preſented to you, for 


your late Exertions to preſerve the Peace and Tranquillity 


of this Town in your official capacities; and alſo for your 


juſt and ſpirited, Anſwers to Mr. Thomas Walker's falſe, 
infamous, and ridiculous Charge; and for defending of this 
Town from the groſs and invidious imputations which have 
been baſely thrown out againſt the true Supporters of the 
preſent happy and glorious Conſtitution. | 


« JOHN COOPER, Preſident,” 


— — — — 


Upon the ſpirit that dictated theſe advertiſements (which 
appeared in the Mancheſter newſpapers,) and upon the facts 
and reaſonings in the foregoing Correſpondence, the reader 
muſt make his own comments. 


The riots at Mancheſter, ſo ſimilar in their origin and pro- 
greſs to the diſgraceful proceedings at Birmingham, were too 
important to the public tranquillity to remain unnoticed by 
the legiſlature of the country. Accordingly they were men- 
tioned in due terms of abhorrence by Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey, 
in the Houſe of Commons, on December the 17th, 1792. 


In reply to the obſervations of Mr. Fox, Mr. Windham 
made a ſpeech, of which the following is an extract -- / 


« Mre 


\ 


. 
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e Mr, Windham replied to Mr. Fox. The Houſe had di- 
* reed no proſecutions on either fide, and, therefore, could 


not be charged with partiality. The law was equally 


< open in all caſes. The indignation excited againſt Mr. 
« Walker, was much more fairly imputable to his political 
< opinions, than to his being a Diſſenter. It was natural, 
and even juſtifiable, for men to feel indignation againft 
«« thoſe who promulgated doctrines, threatening all that was 
valuable and dear in ſociety ; and if there æuere net means of 
<< redreſs by law, even violence would be juſtifiable. But we had 
« laws, therefore violence ought to be puniſhed ; and on this 
ground he defended the Aſſociations, as tending to pre- 
< vent violence by giving vigour to the law.” 


| Debrett's Parliamentary Regiſter, Vol. XXXIV. Page 165. 


— ä — 


I hope the reader will indulge me while I make ſome re- 
marks on the preceding extract. Mr. Windham is now in 
the Miniſtry : he is the Miniſter at War: he is re- elected for 
Norwich. Important as the fituations are, which he now fills, 
it is important alſo for the ſame reaſons, that the public ſhould 
be apprized of the principles and practice of the man, whoſe 
character and conduct have induced his Majeſty to raiſe him 
to the poſt he now occupies. 


« The Houſe had directed no proſecutions ox either fide, and thert-. 
<« fore could not be charged with partiality :* Mr. Windham has 
the reputationof being a moſt acute reaſoner; a great logiciau; 
but to me, a man of plain and common underſtanding, this 
obſervation affords a bad ſpecimen of his reputed abilities. 


It was tated to the Houſe that my dwelling was repeatedly 
attacked ; that other perſons alſo at Mancheſter had ſuffered 
in their habitations and their property, by means of a lawleſs 
Mob, unreſtrained by the Civil power till the miſchief was 
_ - There was no complaint on the * of che Mob, or 

. of 
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of the Civil power at Mancheſter : there was no fact ſtated 


by which it appeared that I had even hurt one human crea- 


ture in defending myſelf, The fats and complaints were all 
on one fide. How, therefore, could the Houſe direct proſe- 


cutions- on both ? They might have directed an enguiry to 


take place; but ſurely it would haye been hard to have di- 
rected the injured to be proſecuted by the Law, after having 


been thus perſecuted by the Mob. Such, however, was Mr. 
Windham's notion of Impartiality ! 


Again: Proſecutions were directed againſt the Rioters at 
Birmingham Why not therefore againſt the ſimilar Rioters 
at Mancheſter? Some ſlight ſuſpicion of partiality might 
ſurely ariſe upon this tender concern for the one town, and 
carelefineſs about the other. 


De Law was equally open in all caſes.” © The Law,” (it 
has been frequently ſaid in charges to Grand Juries, and 
it is a favourite ſentiment) „ is alike open to the poor and to 
ve the rich; * and ſo,” (ſaid Mr. Horne Tooke on ſome oc- 
cafion) „ is the London Tavern; but they will give you a very 
* ſorry welcome, unleſs you come with money ſufficient to 
* pay for your entertainment.” 


I have no ſcruple to ſay, from dear-bought experience, » that 
there is no la in this country for the poor man. The expence of 
attorneys, and the expence of counſel, and the expence of 
witneſſes, and the expence of Stamps to the Government, 


and fees to the Law Officers, the expence of time, and of 


trouble, the negle& of buſineſs, and the anxiety of mind, are 


beyond calculation to thoſe who have not had melancholy 


experience of the fact. Neither is there certainty. of juſtice 
even to thoſe who are able and willing to afford the expence 
of a proſecution, if the minds of Jurors can be warped on the 
day of trial from all impartial conſiderations, by inceflant 
falſchood and invective, from pulpits and printing-houſes, and 
pariſh aſſociations. I have a right to complain of the ex- 


pence of law, w when I can inform the reader, with truth, 


ay” \ that 
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that the expences of the Trial, to which this is a Sequel, in- 
eluding the proſecution of Dunn, - amounted to nearly 7hree 


Thouſand Pounds. 


I have a right to complain of the uncertainty of 1. 
after the trial of Benjamin Booth at Mancheſter; after hav- 
ing peruſed the trials of Mr. Winterbotham; after having 
ſeen the verdicts of a Warwickſhire jury, and compared the 
compenſations, with the loſſes of the Birmingham ſufferers. 


I know not in what tone of voice, nor with what caft of 
countenance, Mr. Windham pronounced that the law was 
equally open in all caſes: but it was a eruel and malignant 
ſattaſm: and Mr. Windham could not but know that it was 
untrue when he uttered it. The law is indeed open to 
thoſe who have the key of the treafury to unlock it—it 


as HE'D even to Thomas Dann of infamous notoriety— 


* — 
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ing 00 leſs, than ten ſeveral perjuries, which he had ſworn, upon. the trial 
againſt Mr. Walker and others. 


To prove the falſehood e 
were called; and firſt, as to his reading and writing, The Rev. Mr. Griffith, 
(the Magiſtrate before whom Dunn's informations were taken, and who upon 
them (ſued warrants againft Mr. Walker, Mr. Paul, Mr. Jackſon, and ſeveral 
others, for high treaſon) ſwore, that he had atteſted informations ſigned by Dunn 
in his preſence, and that he had no doubt of his being able to read and write. 
This was confirmed by Mr. Griffith's clerk, Mr. Paynter, who had ſeen Dunn 
write his name, and had alſo ſeen letters which he believed to have been 

vritten by him. Ts other witneſſes depoſed to the ſame effect 


. es and Mr, Ridgeway, two gentlemen of great worth and reſpeQability, 
Bated that they ſaw Dung at the houſe of Mr. Walker's brother, on the 18th 
of March ; that Dunn fell upon his knees, and begged Mr. Walker's pardon 
ſaid, that he hat infured his character; that be had accuſed bin falſely, and that 
he Had been bribed to do what be had bas; and that when Mr. Walker refuſed 
to be alone with him, Donn threatiried Me: Walker, and faid, that it ſhould be 
wirſe for tim. . 
nunc i. Gen A 


4 


"Phe Jery found Dann guitty ; and the fentence of Mr. Juſtice Rooke was, 


that he ſhould ſtand once in the Pillory, and be impriſoned for two years in 
Lancaſter Caſtle. - 
N Perhaps 


"of 


: 
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Perhaps it would be open alſo to Mr. Windham—from the 


tender mercies of whoſe m——_— in this inſtance, 
heaven defend the injured poor ! 


« The indignation excited againſt Mr. Walker, «vas much more 
« fairly imputable to his political opinions, than to his being a 

1% difſenter.” This indignation (it maſt be remembered) 
broke out into acts of violence and outrage : into attempts 
upon my property and my life. And this is fair, I ſuppoſe, 
according- to Mr. Windham, againſt a man who thinks for 
himſelf upon the ſubje& of public abuſes, and who cannot 
in conſcience ſubſcribe to Mr. Windham's political creed. 
Such is the mode of argument recommended by this logical 
reaſoner. Which, it muſt be confeſſed, is of a piece with his 
recommendation. on the ſubje& of the French war: a war 
to be putſued according to him and Mr. Burke ge ad 


internecionem, to extermination—till revenge ſhall be fatiated 


with ſlaughter, and till there be no victims to ſlay—and till 
Jacobinical arguments ſhall be unanſwerably confuted by the 


complete deſtruftion of every man whom they are pleaſed to 


call by the name of Jacobin: an æra which we may ſafely 
ſay, will never arrive. I fincerely wiſh, however, that 
this may perpetually remain the characteriſtie diſtinction be- 
tween the enemies, and the friends to freedom. May the 
former appeal to force, and the latter to argument! 


- Ads av and even juſtifiable for 0 to feel g. 


<c- nation againſt thoſs who promulgated dctriner, threatening all 
«© that was valuable and dear in fociety ;”” Mr. Windham did 
not ſtate, becauſe Mr. Windham could not ſtate, what doc- 
| trines I have ever promulgated of this deſcription. I think 


T may venture to ſay that I have never propagated any 


doctrines but the doctrines of peace and good will toward 
men; I have never ventured like Mr. Windham, ( threat- 
ening all that was valuable and dear in ſociety,” to juſtify 
acts of violence againſt my neighbour—becauſe he differed 
from me in political opinion. Mr. Windham, like his friend 


* - 


/ 
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Mr. Burke, deals in aſſertion. Proofs are not his fort: if 
he has them I challenge him to produce them; and I now 
fay to Mr. Windham, it i ale, that I ever promulgated 
doctrines threatening all that is valuable and dear in So- 

ciety. 

A if there auere not means A by law, even wie- 

« Jence would he juſtifiable.” One would have thought it | 
more becoming a Legiſlator to have ſaid, if there are not 

means of redreſs by law, in God's name, let us haſten to | | 

 enaRt the law, which ſhall give redreſs. Not ſo this Member | 
of the Britiſh Senate, this Law-maker of the Nation—who * 
ſtanding up in his place and character as a Legiſlator, 
unbluſhingly recommends a ſyſtem of force and violence, 
rather than propoſe the means of peaceable reparation. 

Surely, if there he any doctrine which * threatens all that is 
valuable and dear in Society,” it is the juſtification of a 

recurrence to forcible inſtead of peaceable means of re- 
drefling ſuppoſed injuries: This is even worſe than at once 
deſtroying all the bonds of Society, and turning mankind 
looſe again into a ſtate of ſavage nature, for ſavages, never 
puniſh mere differences of opinion; they confine their re- 
venge to real not to fancied injuries. 


— — 


— —_—_———— — 
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&« But awe had laws, therefore violence ought to be puniſp- 

If there be laws, againſt the .crimes of which Mr. 
Windham infinuates I am guilty, Why did he not move for 
my puniſhment?—And if violence ought to be — 
Why did he defend the rioters who uſed it? | 


— — —œ p 
—— 


„Aud on this ground be defended the Aſſociations, as tending 
to prevent violence by giving wigour to the Law,” Mr. 
Windham ſhould have recollected that the cry of the rioters, 
and the cry of the Aſſociators is one and the ſame : Church 
and King, and Down with the Jacobins, is equally in vogue 


„„ drrgrot n 
5 Pro- 
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| en to attack the perſons and deſtroy the property of 
peaceable citizens, and thus do they tend to e — 
and give vigour to Law 


I have taken for granted the accuracy of this ſpeech of 
Mr. Windham, as reported in the Parliamentary Regiſter : 
becauſe that book is notoriouſly a compilation of authority, 
and the account appears with Mr. Windham's name at 
length to it. When Mr. Windham ſhall, diſavow the text, 
I ſhall diſavow the comment on this ſpecimen of the right 

. honourable Gentleman's logical acuteneſs and legiſlative” 
humanity. 7x. | 


Upen the 20th of December, 1792, the Mancheſter Con- 
\Ritutional, Patriotic, and Reformation Societies, publiſhed 
the fallening. addreſs on Mr. Fox's wh therein men- 


« ManCygsTER CONSTITUTIONAL, R8FORMATION, and 


Wy ©, PaTrIoTIC , SOCIETIES. 


The Mancheſter, Conſtitutional Reformation, and Patriotic 
ſocieties have read with much ſatisfaction the reports in the 
public papers of Mr. Fox's ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, 
on Ws I 13th inſtant, on the ſubject of the addreſs. 


7188 « They congratulate the people of Great pela that the 
_ diſtinguiſhed talents of this very able man have been thus 
honourably employed—in refutation of the calumnies which 
the enemies of liberty have moſt induſtriouſly propagated— 
in vindication of the public right of political diſcuſſion 
in ſupporting - the . manifeſt expediency of a redreſs of 
grievances—and. above all, the abfolute neceſſity of that 
one thing needfulꝰ to our political ſalvation, a parliamentary 
'REFORM.,—To this fingle point are the efforts of the Man- 
cheſter ſocieties directed; nor do they wiſh to overturn 

any part of the Britiſn conſtitution, but the preſent in- 
e a corrupt OP Ar repreſenta- 


tion 
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tion: when the will of the people ſhall be fairly expreſſed 
in the Houſe of Commons of Great Britain, by means of 
repreſentatives equally elected, and under the due controul 
of the eletors—when no doubt can reaſonably remain but 
"that a vote of the Houſe of Commons ſhall be the voice of 
the nation—then, and not till then, will the Mancheſter 
ſocieties be ſatisfied—then, and not till then, will they relax 
their efforts in this public cauſe. | 


9 
9 


«« They have obſerved with infinite ſatisfaction the numer- 
ous afſeciations of the penſioned friends of government, 
againſt. republicans and levellers no where to be found 
againſt ſeditious writings and meetings, and correſpondencies 
which theſe enemies of freedom either cannot, or dare not 
point out—againſt the advocates for equalizing property, 
of whom theſe ſocieties have never heard, whoſe propoſitions 
they have never ſeen, whoſe publications, if exiſting, they 
have never peruſed. For the equalization of rights amongſt 
members of the ſame community, they are adyocates ; to the 
equalization of property (were it even poſſible) they are 
decided enemies. Knowing by hard-earned experience the 
difficulty of obtaining property by the ſweat of their brow, 
under the burthen of the numerous taxes which oppreſs 
them, they can have no inducement to become the advocates 
of a meaſure, ſo inconſiſtent with the firſt object of So- 


ciety. 


gut to theſe Ariſtocratic Aſſociations, the Mancheſter 
. Conſtitutional, | Reformation, and Patriotic ſocieties, feel 
themſelves infinitely indebted. At a time when timid ſur- 
miſes, and legal doubts, and courtly obſtacles were thrown 
in the way of ſocieties convened for the purpoſe of political 
- enquiry. and conſtitutional diſcuſſion, theſe friendly aſſo- 
eiates have publickly met for the very purpoſes hitherto 
complained of: they have voluntarily obtruded themſelves in 
the gap of danger: they have brought with them the privi- 

lege of law, and the countenance of Government: and 
| | having 
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' having taken under their own protection one far of a Po- 
Ktical queſtion, they have fairly ſanctioned their antagoniſt 
ſocieties, _— ee eee 
other. | 


a o their fellow 
citizens to meet peaceably, but firmly, on every convenient 
opportunity, for the purpoſe of inveſtigating the principles, 
the advantages, the defects, and the abuſes of the Conſtitu- 
tion under which they live; that public ignorance and 
ancient prejudice may no longer ſtand in the way of ſalutary 
reformation; and that every friend to the rights of the 
people may be fully inſtructed upon thoſe queſtions, which 
may aſe requize his ſuffrage and e | 
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tional Societies, are further deſirous of expreſſing their 


approbation of the Addreſs to the publie, from the Society 
of the Friends of the People, met at Freemaſon's Tavern, 
the x5th-inftant; that Addreſs the Mancheſter Societies 
have read with great pleaſure, and hope the Friends of the 
People will never ceaſe their endeavours in the cauſe of 
freedom, till a full, complete, and adequate reform be a- 
dopted, in the repreſentation of the Commons of Great 
The Mancheſter Societies at this period of public agita- 
tion cannot cloſe this addreſs, without ſubmitting to the 
public ſome brief obſervations on the ſubject of an im- 
NOR IN I ns mug na. 


« They with their feilow-eitizons to conver, what claſs 
of them (courtiers and contractors excepted) can poſſibly 
be benefited by ſuch a meaſure? Whether their debt will 
be diminiſhed, their taxes leflened, credit ſupported, or 
commerce extended, by war? Whether the ridiculous pre- 
"RM: the opening the Scheldt be the true motive, and 
whether 
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whether the trade and manufaRures of Great Britain will 
not be moſt evidently benefited, if the port of Antwerp be 
reſtored to its priſtine ſtate ? In theſe queſtions the trader 
and the manufacturer are much more deeply intereſted than 
the ſtateſman ; and the traders and manufacturers of whom 
the Mancheſter Societies are compoſed, cannot feel. any im- 
propriety in addreſſing theſe queries to their fellow - citizens. 
And as ſincere friends to the genuine principles of freedom, 
they ſcruple not to avow their anxiety, that this country 
may not be in luced by any courtly machinations whatever, 
to join the band of continental deſpots, now leagued NT 
the —_ of mankind. - 


9 vy order; and en behalf of, the Mancheſter 
Conſtitutional Society , 
GEORGE WAKEFIELD, Prefident, 
& « SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. 


a Signed, by order, and on behalf of, the Mancheſter 
«« JOSEPH COOPER, Preſident, 
« JOHN CHEETHAM, Secretary. 


<< Signed; by order, and on behalf of, the Mancheſter 

Patriotic Society, 
| « THOMAS CARPENTER, Preſident, 
F « GEORGE Me. CALLUM, r 


* Mancheſter * 20th, by. nl 


I recolle& no public act of the Societies ſubſequent to the 
above date : the Reformation Society being prevented from 
meeting at William Gorſe's, whoſe houſe was nearly deſtroyed 
by the mob, this Society as well as the Conſtitutional and 
Patriotic Societies met at my houſe and warehouſe till about 
the beginning of June, 1793. At which time commenced the 
proceedings againſt the Members of thefe Societies, of which 
the trial before publiſhed contains an account. I proceed, 
ey 1 ; | theze- 


* 


„ 
therefore, now to lay before the public ſome documents to 
ſhew, why I have termed the ee. « a ey 
on the part of the In | 


The paper ſigned n with the word war as the title, 
had ſo fruck many of the people of Mancheſter, that (as is 
ſaid) ſeveral of them joined to print a new edition of it, 
adding a kind of introductory advertiſement. ' In June 1793 
a member of the Patriotic or Reformation Societies, Benja- 
min Booth, was taken up by warrant from the Rev. Mr. Juſ- 
tice Griffith, jun. for diſtributing this paper. The outline of 
his treatment I have already given in the Appendix to the 
Trial, No. 19; the detail of which, from compunction of con- 

ſcience, he voluntarily ſent to me: it is in his own words, 
as follows : : | 
& Manche er, June 20, « 

a wo Mer, June 20, 1793 
I am happy to inform you, that I was yeſterday liberated, 
until the ſeſſions, by the bail of Mr. Allen Jackſon and Mr. 
Roberts ; the crime, for which I have been impriſoned, is 


| curfing the King, of which I am ſure I am innocent; but, How 
. ſhall innocence itſelf eſcape, when a man is permitted, in a 


ſtate of very great intoxication, to ſwear whatever he-pleaſes, 
or whatever he may be inſtrufted ? As this was actually the 
caſe with Dunn, when he ſwore againſt you, ' Mr. Jackſon, 
Mr. Paul, myſelf, and many others. I can prove this from 
the witneſs of the taſk-maſter of the New Bailey, Dunn's 
own wife, and one Peter Ogden, a private of the third regi- 


ment of dragoons. 


f The crime alledged againſt y. you, is, for curſing the King, 


training men to the military exerciſe, for the avowed pur- 


pole of aſſiſting the French, and to dethrone the King. 
Every effort has been uſed to make me join evidence with 


Dunn; I was told all the friends of freedom in Mancheſter 
were arreſted. Mr. Griffith promiſed every thing that lay 


in his power; and Mr, Joſeph Hardman, ſaid, ſo far as 
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the town of Mancheſter could fupport me it ſhould ; he 
ſpoke this as a repreſentative of the town. Parker has been 
employed five or fix days, for the dire& purpoſe of ſepa- 
rately intimidating and encouraging myſelf and my wife: 
every gentleman, that could be thought on, came to forward 
me by their ſupport, Mr. Brandt, Mr. Crompton, and fome of 
the officers of the Yorkſhire militia : at the ſame time that 
the counſel who came from London on purpoſe to examine 
* Dunn's evidence, threatened, I ſhould be tried. 


| « Being put to what ſhift I could make to ſave myſelf, I 
enquired of Dunn, What evidence he had given, and though 
falſe as I know it is, I ſaid the ſame, three very young chil- 
dren and a wife's diſtreſſes being continually held up to my 
view. However, comfort yourſelf and forgive me; I was a 
priſoner when I ſaid this. If it be poſſible, they will get 
one Oliver Pearſall to join Dunn's evidence. I have this day 
drawn out minutes of their treatment towards me, which 
when you ſee or hear, you will admire, condemn, and, I hope, 
pity me. I am at the houſe of a friend, but ſhall be re- 
moved. 
« BENJAMIN BOOTH, 

& Mr, Thomas Walker Batt's Hotel, Adelphi, Londen.” 


| 2— 
MINUTES OF BENJAMIN BOOTH. = 
June 5, Wedneſday. Half paſt ſeven, evening. I was 
arreſted on oath of John Taylor, by Mr. Unite, for a paper 
intitled, Wax, with the preface, and brought to Mr.Paynter's 
office, where Mr. Griffith, jun, was waiting for me. As ſoon 
as I faw him I thought he was intoxicated. He ſaid he was 


| forry to ſee me; I had got among a very bad ſet; and it would 
be much better if I would give them up; he wanted to know 


who was the author or printer. I replied, I knew nothing 


about it. He ſaid he was ſurpriſed. that I ſhould wiſh to 
excite diſco ntent in the public mind; my brother was as 
loyal, and as well reſpected as any man in the town; and 
before this time I bore an excellent character; all the time 

; 0 ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking in an encouraging ſtile for me to come into his 
meaſures ; but finding I was not at all inclined fo to do, he 


© bid me remark he had made me no promiſes ; he then ſaid 


he ſhould demand reſpectable bail for pol. each. I ſent to 


my brother, who was out: Mr. M<Callum ſtepped up to bail 


me for one, he being preſent. Mr. Griffith immediately 
raiſed it to 150l. each, and replied, Now let Mr. Walker 
and Mr. Cooper bail you: you know them, I ſuppoſe: I re- 

plied, I did, but I did not care for them any more than for 
any other gentleman that I knew. 


„I was then conducted by Mr. Unite through the moſt 
public ſtreets in our way to the New Bailey, though I deſired 
to the contrary ſeveral times. He kept diſcourſing to the 
crowd, that it was ſuch people as me who had occaſioned the 
war, and he would expoſe me, wiſhing at the ſame time we 
were all hanged: this was his continual language. Now 
and then the rabble ſhouted. We arrived at length at the 
New Bailey, where I ſtaid all night. A charge was given 
to the turnkey, that no one ſhould ſee me, unleſs Mr. Unite 
was preſent. About half paſt ſix the next day Mr. Unite 
took me to Mr. * my wife following me. 


« When I arrived there, I laid in the lobby ; the parlour 
door was opened, that a number of gentlemen, Mr. Hulme, 
ſen. Mr. Hulme, jun. Mr. Withnall, Mr. Paynter, Mr. Griffith, 
ſen. and ſome others, might look at me. Mr. Hulme; jun. 
came out, and took me to a corner of the lobby; ſaid, he 
was ſorry to ſee me, as we had, he believed, been ſchool- 


fellows; ſaid, I was of a reſpectable family, all of whom 
he knew very well; begged I would not ſtand in my 


own light; begged I would not hurt myſelf. for Mr. 
Walker, whom he curſed, and ſaid I was worth fifty 


Mr. Walkers; Mr. Walker had been the deſtruction of 


Mr. Matthew Falkner, Mr. Birch, and would be of many 


others. I replied, I thought Mr. Walker a very worthy 
And reſpeRable gentleman, He then left me. Mr. Griffith, 
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Jun. then-aſked me, if I had bail ready: I: ſaid I could - 
procure it ſoon. I ſent out my wiſe; and in about ten 


minutes Mr. Cheetham, hatter, of Salford, came for one. My 


father-in-law, Griffith, refuſed ; Cheetham ſent for a friend 


of his. Cheetham went out; and Paynter ſaid, by his (Cheet- 
kam's) looks, he was of the ſame kidney; and he thought 
any perſon who entertained the ſame principles ſhould not 
be allowed to be * for me: I ſaid, I —_ was com- 
petent to the ſum. | 


« Griffith ſaid he ſhould not take my word ; int any 


perſon who would be bail with me, tnuſt give twenty- 
four hours notice to Mr. Unite; and then it was as he 
pleaſed; whether he would grant bail before the Wedneſday 
following, which was next court day. The gentlemen all 
ſaid, then, that the crowd which was gathered would pull 
me to- pieces: I faid I did not fear them. Mr. Hulme, * 
as I was going down the ſteps, ſhouted out, Expoſe him 

to the fury of the populace.” I turned my head, and ſaid, 
„ thank you, Sir.” I was then conducted by Mr. Unite 
don Hydes Croſs, Hanging-Ditch, Old Mill-Gate, through 
Market-Place, St. Ann's-Square, Toll-Lane, up Dean's-Gate, 
and down Dolefield ; Mr. Unite diſcourſing in the ſame 


manner he had done the preceding evening, and the boys 


ſhouting. We. arrived at length at the New Bailey. My 
— being made, I was conducted to the Governor, 

and it being about ne I was locked up in * 
cell, and went to bed. | | 


* | 


1 55 7. This * I worked at 3 * candlewick, | 


thinking it uſeleſs to refiſt, I did it chearfully . About nine 
in the morning my attorney, Mr. Dennett, came to ſee me, 
took what circumſtances he could down; ſaid he would try 
dor heil for mn 

% June 8. About half pait nine, Mr. Dennett faw.me; told 
e ſaid 
| 02 the 
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the people who. had been aſked would be bail for me in any 
TT TORN a erg. 
ſelves rh. | 


june 9. At locking e bee ue had fe- 
ceiyed a charge, that in the morning I ſhould: be locked up 
two hours longer than the reſt, be ſeparately confined 
during the time I was allowed to ſtay up, and be put to bed 
two hours before the reſt, This plan aint ſome 


＋ * 
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cc eo 11. Tueſday. I was ſeparately PI all day. 
My attorney came about ten o'clock : I wanted to ſpeak in 
private with him, but was not ſuffered. The Governor 
ſhewed him the charge he had received ; I faw it n it 
was _ mou am a | 17 


es 12. Wedneſtay. —_ confined eee 
noon. About one o'clock I was called into court, and libe- 
rated by the bail of Mr. Eadon and Mr. M*Callum for 15ol. 
each, and myſelf in zool. As ſoon as I got home with my 
friends, we were informed by Dunn's wife, that her huſband 
was called up at four o'doek in the morning, and made to 
drink, by two Iriſhmen, (one, O-Callagan, a penſioner,) who 
having got Dunn ſufficiently intoxicated, ſeized him along 
with Mr. Parker and Mr. Shepley, who were waiting for the 
purpoſe at the White Hart, Bank- top; from thence they con- 
ducted him to Paynter's, where he drank a bottle of ſherry, 
and kept ſaying, he would tell them more, if they would give 
him more to drink. He was at Griffith's the ſame day, I 
believe, where he drank a bottle of ſhrub : (both Griffith 
and Paynter told me, after, of this very liquor.) Shepley 
ſaid, Dunn repeatedly ſaid I was innocent ; but he knew, 
and if thy would WR 8 bre 1 Raney 
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About eleven o'clock this ſame evening, I was again 
arreſted at my own door, charged upon the oath of Dunn 
with curſing the King, and wiſhing it was in my power, I 
would guillotine him; which was ever far from my thonghts ; 
likewiſe with lending him (Dunn) the Addreſs to the Ad- 
dreſſers. This pamphlet Dunn took from my houſe on Sun- 
day, June 2d, without permiſſion, but in my fight, I was 


took by Mr, Parker, who had many attendants, from whom 


[ afterwards learnt I was picked out of many that Dunn bad 
accuſed, and Griffith ordered my warrant to be ſerved this 


night. We went down to the New nn where I Raid i in 
the Star Chamber all night. 


«« June 13. Thurſday. About eight o'clock this morning 
the taſk-maſter came into the Star-chamber, and ſaid, What! 
ure you here again? I anſwered, yes. He ſaid, what are 
you come for now ? I anſwered, for a moſt falſe and ſcanda- 
lous lie, upon the oath of a drunken man. He faid, What! 
the man who came laſt night? I ſaid, his name is Dunn; 
and he anſwered, yes; he ſaid, why he was drunk when he 
came here ! I faid; are you ſure ? He anſwered, yes, I will 
take my oath of it. This was all in the preſence of Peter 
Ogden, a private in the third regiment of dragoons, now 
lying in Mancheſter, who was in the Star Chamber for taking 
a recruit to another regiment. I ſhould here mention, the 
taſk-maſter ſaid, that Griffith gave orders that Dunn ſhoald 
ke in a good bed, have whatever he pleafed, and yo 
wherever he chuſed within the gates, and be treated one _ 
1 civility he could be. | 


n een we IA who told me Mr. 


Richard Walker ſaid I ſhould be bailed in the morning. About 
Ic o'clock, Mr. Dennett came, faid, I muſt make my- 
ſelf eaſy for a few days, as Mr. Griffith refuſed to bail me, 
until Wedneſday next. My wife likewiſe told me Mr. Tho- 
mas Walker was ſent after to London, Mr. Jackſon was run 
away, and many others had done the ſame; and there were 
| | warrants 
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warrants againſt M<Callum, Smith, Cheetham, Mitchell, 


Paul, Barrett, and as many as were known to be members of 
any of the Societies. , | 


« My heart was very low: about ten o'clock, Mp. 
Parker came into the Star-chamber, related, that my bro- 
ther was almoſt fretted to death upon my account. As 
he (my brother) and himſelf (Parker) had heard Mr. Griffith 
fay he would refuſe to take bail for me upon any account. 
He ſaid, if I would ſep forward and declare all I knew of 
the buſineſs he would be bound himſelf, nay, he would even 
bring Mr. Joſeph Hardman to give me his bond, that the 
whole town of Mancheſter would ſupport me. My wife and 
family ſhould be well provided for by the town, myſelf re- 
ſpeed and ſupported in every thing I wiſhed to undertake, 
and himſelf and my brother would, if I owed any thillg, pay 
it for me. He told me; Mr. Griffith was waiting for me: I 


then followed him into the Turnkey's apartment, where was 


Mr. Griffith, Mr. Joſeph Hardman, Mr. Paynter, and ſeve- 
ral others. Mr. Griffith then aſked me if I had any bail. I 
anſwered, I thought I ſhould have in the morning, but it 
was very late. He ſaid « Oh! well then,” and immediately 
ſigned my commitment. Mr. Joſeph Hardman then ſaid, he 
hoped, I ſhould conſider the ſituation I was in; he was ſorry 
to ſee me in it; ſaid, if I would ſtep forward, and declare 
what I knew, he would ſupport me as far as he was 
able for my families ſake. Mr. Griffith ſaid; he would do 
the ſame moſt willingly, but my confeſſion muſt be free, and 
I ſhould not confider what Mr. Joſeph Hardman and he had 
ſaid as any promiſes. I told him, I had ſupported what I 
thought was right, and it ſhould be conviction only ſhould 
make me change fides. I would hear what any one had to 


| Gay upon the ſubject, and I would conſult with my wife and 


other relations. It was granted, that my wife ſhould ſee me 
the next day, as alſo my brother; he then ow: the Taſk- 
maſter orders to treat me ae, | | 


Friday, 
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« Friday, June 14. This forenoon I was ſeparately con- 
fined. At noon. the. Governor let me have the liberty 
to walk in the front of his office: Parker had been with 
me alone in the forenoon : he ſaid, Cheetham, Mitchell, 
and M- Caſland, were joined in evidence with Dunn, and 1 
had but a few hours to determine whether I would ſuffer 
myſelf, or fave from infamy and deſtruction my three 
children, my wife and myſelf, and leave thoſe, whoſe 
property would defend them, to take care of themſelves. 
Mr. Hill adviſed me to do the fame. The Taſk-maſter, 
likewiſe my brother, Mr. Withnall, who is an attorney, 
declared that the crime of which Walker and Paul were 
accuſed, was High Treaſon, and, therefore, every one pre- 
| ſent, where High Treaſon was, were all principals, there 
could be no acceſſaries: begged I would fave myſelf, and 
ſaid all the town would reſpect and ſupport me.—l then ſaw 
my wife, and wrote a letter to Mr. Griffith, ſignifying if in- 
| demnification would be granted, I would come forward as 
evidence, ſupport the King and Conſtitution, and our moſt 
excellent form of Government, and do my utmoſt to bring to 
juſtice any one who ſhould either openly or ſecretly oppoſe 
the ſame This letter was took by the Taſk-maſter, who re- 
turned, that nb indemnification could be granted, “ but if I 
was to be hanged, he (Griffith) would be hanged for me,” 
ſtruck his breaſt, and ſaid poor man! poor man! being 
ſeemingly convinced that my conſcience accuſed me of hav- 
ing done wrong before time. This was the report which 
the Taſkmaſter gave me. | T0 


About nine o clock Mr. Griffith, Mr. Joſeph Hardman, 

Parker, and Mr. Paynter came; as we were in the Taſk- 
maſter's parlour ſome wine was brou ht in two decanters ; 
we drank the King and Conftitution ; Griffith aſked me 
very many queſtions about a bit of paper, which Mr. Walker 

had in his hand, tore it, and ſaid, „I would as ſoon 
guillotine him as tear this bit of paper.” This I poſi- 
tively denied ever having heard or ſeen : he replied, No, 
no, Dunn gives a very full ey idence,—Mr. Joſeph Hard- 
man 
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bid me recollect, if I could not remember a tranſ- 
action of that kind, I anſwered I never remembered any 
fuch a circumſtance. Many other queſtions againſt Paul 
and Walker were put to me. Mr. Griffith ſaid he wanted 
the great men; he wanted “ to pick his birds.” Hardman 
ſeeing the perplexity of my mind defired Griffith to go 
home : both Griffith and Paynter ſeemed to be intoxicated : 
Griffith ſaid I had ſaid nothing at all; I knew more, and 
he would not be trifled with: (though I ſaid more than 
what was true) they then departed, and left me to a night 
of the greateſt anguiſh of mind I ever had experienced. 


„Saturday, June 15th —After a ſleepleſs night, I ram- 
bled, having - permiſſion, round the gardens, till about 
ten o'clock ; when Parker came, who told me my brother 
and Hallows ſet. off the evening before to Liverpool, when 
no doubt they would take MeCallum and Smith. Mr. Richard 

Walker, he ſaid, ſet out about twelve o'clock at night to 
London; Mr. Thomas Walker was in cuſtody in London: it 
would be a very nice matter to get myſelf admitted evi- 
dence, he repreſented ; as Mr. Griffith was in no wiſe ſa- 
risfied with what I ſaid: he was convinced I ſcreened 
Walker, and he expected my evidence to be as full as 
Dunn's, as Dunn ſaid, I knew more than he did: he then 
faid how much intereſted Mr. Joſeph Hardman; Mr. Payn- 
ter, Mr. Withnall, himſelf, and very many gentlemen were 
in my favour, now they ſaw I ſhould prove myſelf a. 
loyal and honeſt man to my King and Country; told me, 
to recolle& every circumſtance I could before the evening, 
when Mr. Griffiths and others: would come down, and if 
my account pleaſed, my pardon ſhould be wrote for. This 
day 1 had permiſſion to ſee my wife; (but he had talked 
to her before, as I underſtood afterwards) whom, however, 
I muſt not ſpeak to, unleſs he was preſent, and no whiſpering 
was allowed; about eleven o'clock a perſon who 1 under- 
ſtood was Counſellor Hay, or ſome name like it, came ; 
he heard what Dunn ſaid, then what I ſaid; ſaid Dunn 
and me ſhould not be allowed to communicate our depo- 
15 ſitions 
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fitions to each other: but this counſel was not followed. 
Griffith and another gentleman was preſent. Counſellot 
Hay looked at the papers, books, and pamphlets ; wanted 
to know how many conſtituted the meeting, and how 
many men in Walker's employ were there the firſt night: 
not being certain, we conjectured fifteen members; he 
mid very little: as ſoon as he was gone, Parker and my 
wife came, to whom as before I muſt ſay nothing in 
private. Parker went up with my wife, to ſee what was 
in M-Callum's trunks. 


About half paſt nine Griffith and Paynter came: (Parker and 
my wife came before) I told them, I was very eager to ſupport 
them. I had defired Parker to top M<Callum's trunks, and, if 
any body directed them, he and Smith might be found by that 
means. Deſired them to ſend to Sheffield, and ſearch 
Gales's ſhop, and I was ſure they might have ſomething 
againſt kim, and alſo to attack Mr. William Camage, 
| who I ſaid was Secretary to the Conſtitutional Society, 
and if he, his books, &ec. could but be r Ne 69 
a vaſt field of information to them. 


My pardon was ſent for this night; I did not read the letter, 
but Griffith told me it was for it, and Iſaw him ſign it. Seeing 
me ſo zealous in their cauſe, I was ordered to board with the 
Taſk-maſter, to have a moderate allowance of drink, but 
not to make Dunn jealous.— This was Mr. Griffith's order, 
who related when Dunn was at his houſe, he drunk a 
whole bottle of farub except one glaſs. Paynter ſaid, he 
had drunk the ſame day a bottle of ſherry at his houſe, 
and the Taſk-maſter remarked © it was no wonder he was 
ſo very drunk that night then.” Griffith replied, laughing, 
„ut I believe he had drank all day and began very 
early.“ Paynter ſaid, Yes. Griffith ſaid, I had not come 
up to Dunn's evidence; I muſt think on ſomething more; 
it was of ao uſe what I had faid. After a deal of common 
diſcourſe, they went away about twelve o'clock, and I im- 
mediately went to bed. aw 
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Sunday, June 16. I walked round the gardens almof 
all forenoon : about four o*clock, Mr. Joſeph Hardman, Mr. 
Brandt, and many others came ; Hardman told them, I would 
now be an honeſt man.—Brandrt ſaid I had ſerved him; I 
was an honeſt ſervant, but too ſtiff. I ſaid L was ſtiff enough 
at ſometimes: he ſaid it might be eaſily looked over when 
a man was honeſt; he had no other fault to find with me; 
Hardman faid I ſhould gain a deal of reſpect by acting the 
part I did. They then went away. 


Parker then came (ſaid my wife and ſiſter, whom he 
had ſeen would viſit me this evening, but as it was very wet, 
I did not fee them this day.) He ftaid tea and we all drank it 
together, Parker, Dunn, myſelf, and the Taſk-maſter, and 
family : he departed ſoon after, and I went to bed ſoon: his 
_ (Parker's) diſcourſe was the old over again. 


Monday, June 17,—Parker was with me by ten o'clock, 
; aid, Mr. Griffith was convinced I ſcreened Walker; he told 
me, I was doing myſelf an injury by ſo doing: they did not 
want to take Walker's life ; but ſomething which -would 
ſubje& him to fine and impriſonment; as they knew it was 
him and others like him, who had led the ignorant aftray, 
and they did not wiſh to hurt any poor man: he bid me re- 
member what I could to criminate Walker; ahd repeated 
again they did not want to touch his life; he reminded me 
of the advantages I ſhould reap, and of the dangerous 
ſituation I ſhould leave myſelf in, if I could not declare 
what would be thought ſufficient to form an evidence for the 
„ Tueſday, June 18.— This morning, very ſoon, Parker 
came down: he particularly defired me to be ſerious: told 
me I ſhould ſee a perſon, who I had never ſeen before; ſaid 
upon the account I gave my life depended. —The Taſk-maf- 
ter came to me; and ſaid, if I did not declare to the full ex- 
tent of my knowledge I moſt — 1 be hanged, as 
| | [33 127 07 my 
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my pardon was denied, and a perſon was come down, ſent 
for the purpoſe by Government, to examine Dinn's evi- 
dence, and hear what I had to ſay. 


„ now applied to Dunn to know what evidence he had 
given; who faid that he had declared that the So- 
cieties were formed for the purpoſe of learning the 


manual exerciſe, to aſſiſt the French to erect a form of Go- ' 


vernment on a freſh foundation, and to aboliſh” Kingly 
power. He had ſwore againſt Walker, that he had faid he 


would as ſoon guillotine the King, as tear that bit of 


paper; this he ſaid Walker had in his hand, when he made 
the expreſſion, and had been diſcourſing on the effects of 
war to this country; ſaid, that he had ſwore likewiſe, that 
at Walker's, men learned the manual exerciſe, to afliſt the 
Frefich, ſhould they land: and that from ſeven to twenty 
every meeting, at leaft, up to the fix weeks laſt paſt, did learn 


it for that very purpoſe: and that Oliver Pearſall was the firſt, - 


who did learn it them; and if I would not join his evidence, 
Oliver Pearſall muſt be ſent for. Againſt Paul, he ſwore, that 


when the addreſs from the united Iriſhmen addreſſed to the 


people of Scotland was read, he (Paul) did ſay. how much. 
he paid for an eſtate there, and faid it was to ſupport the 
Lord Lieutenant, who was King, and had 3oool. per annum, 
that he curs'd the King and all Kings, and ſaid, if Scotland 
would join Ireland, it would take the ſoldiers, and if the 


French landed he would aſſiſt them. Againſt Mr. Jackſon, 


George M<Callum, Smith, Barrett, and myſelf, he ſwore, that 
we curſed the King, and wiſhed to guillotine him. | 


Here the perſon ſpoke of, appeared with Griffith ; he exa- 


mined Dunn. Whilſt he was doing ſo, the Taſk-mafter, who 1 
believe did it out of charity to me, exhorted me, for God's 
ſake, and my family, to join Dunn's evidence,“ as did alſo” 


Parker, who went into the parlour again. When Dunn's exa- 
mination was finiſhed, I was called up; the perſon {aid he would 
tell me his opinion; which was, he thought I ſhould be tried, 
but if I choſe to ſay any thing, he would take it down; ; but it 
P 2 would 
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would neither do me good nor harm. I then ſaiĩd I would 
let him know what I had to ſay upon the buſineſs Here he 
wrote down what I ſaid, which if it never enn I hope 
my friends will excuſe my relating, and if it ever does, I 
declare it was the extorted efforts of a poor man to ſave 
himſelf and family, as I thought then, from ſhame and mi- 
ſery.; encouraged thereto by the promiſes of perſons, whom 
even then I held in abhorrence, but thought I had no refuge 
elſe; I acgidentally ſaw Mr. Paul, who aſſured me I ſhould 
be. ſupported. I almoſt bleſſed my impriſonment, and I am 
convinced, it was the Almighty's doing, that I might ac- 
quaint my friends of what they were accuſed ; and by hav- 
ing alone ſtuck to truth, in the minutes I have penned, I 
eee eee e 
theſe vile machinations. 


« Wedneſday, June 19.—This day chow noon I was libe- 
rated until the Seſſions by the bail of Mr. Allen Jackſan and 
Mr. Roberts. But fo anxious are thoſe agents of the devil who 
would wiſh, for the gratification of their revenge even at the 
expence of perjuring the accuſers, and taking away the life 
of the innocent, that I am informed, conſtables ſtopt every 


bridge to take me for ſome new crime of which I know no- 


thing. 
«© Mancheſter, Tune 21, 1793.” 


The detail of the treatment of Oliver Pearſall has already 
been given in the Appendix to the Trial No. 18. * I have 
only to add, that the Deputy Conftable therein mentioned, 
who. informed Pearſall of one perſon who; had received 
twelve guineas for: his teſtimony, and was gone home again, 
was Kinnafton, the joint A the. trial. 
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And that Callaghan therein mentioned has declared, that he 
had been applied to, to join Dunn's evidence, which he would 
have done, had it gone only to fine and a little impriſonment; 
but that when he found there was meant to be blood in the 
caſe, he would have nothing to do with it. 


Some time about this period was fold in the treets of Man- | | 
cheſter the following hand-bill, in which the reader will re- x 
mark the merciful intention of the concluding paragraph :— | 


« Some PARTICULARS relating to a NEW DISCOVERY, 5 | 

| which contains an AccouxT of the AccourLiicss of 1 

Tou Paix z's JoURNEYMEN, who were taken by 
Warrant, and committed to Priſon on Friday laſt. 


The great number of bills that have been circulated in { : 4 
Mancheſter, fince the apprehending of Tom Paine's Jour- TA 
neymen, has given riſe to a ſuſpicion, that a Conſtitutional ö 
Society of this town muſt have had ſome concern in it, 0 
therefore it was thought neceſſary (in order to preſerve if 
peace, and in future prevent ſuch proceedings,). to inveſ- | 
tigate the ſociety ; in which were found ſome books and 1 
papers, which were immediately ſeized, and yeſterday 3 
ſeveral of the members were taken into cuſtody, and com- 2 
mitted to priſon. 


«« The charges to be brought forward againſt them, are, 

it is believed, of a very ſerious nature The affair has F 

cauſed much converſution in the town, and no ſmall buſtle 1 

with thoſe concerned in it, as meaſures are purſuing that 4 

will bring the hufineſs to a ſpeedy concluſion, and, it is 
expected, to the ſatisfaction of the public at large. 


From this circumſtance, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that 

| the cooytr (who was lately in ſuch full buſineſs) will 
now be out of employ ; alſo the black cat be driven from 
the family; and the two famous war zus (who are alſo 


| relate& to the above) be ſhortly overtaken; and Goal 
| either of theſe pedeſtrians meet with an antagoniſt whoſe abilities 

| arr fuerior, fo as to burry them from this Hage of life, no expence 

| HH he ſpared to have them interred in a manner fuitable to their 
character, as @ PAUL is already got, and a room is to be upboſfered 
with n 15 


Benjamin Booth being indicted and tried at the Mancheſter 
Seſſions in July, 1793, was convicted on the ſole teſtimony 
of Thomas Dunn, of damning the King. His teſtimony was 

directly contradicted by Booth's ſiſter. As the examinations 
of Dunn and of this woman contain ſome curious facts I 
here preſent them to the reader. 


— 
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THOMAS DUNN, 

- Croſi-examined by Mx. LLOYD. 

| 2. What are you? 

A. A weaver. 3 

2 Where did you come from ? What part of Ireland e- | 

4, From Athlone in the county of Weſtnicath. | 
9. How long have you 3 in mn: 1 
4. About three years. | OM LOWS 

E What was your buſineſs in Ireland 2 „ EU DIL? 

J. A weaver. - ent d | 


9. Did e leave ©: wife in Ireland? 266 
A She came after me a few weeks. 


| „ „ee org | 
, | | r 4h u 4 «a 


4 9. 

&, Was you eve employed by he Eat India Company 
A. No. | | 
2. Was you ever employed as a crimp? 

A. No. 

2. Not to pick. up ſoldiers ? 

A. No. . | | 

2.1 believe you are not a Proteſtant ? . 

A. No—yes—T was a Roman Catholic. 

D. Was you excommunicated from the Roman Cathobie 


Fer chick ? 


4. No, I defy any perſon to-prove it. 
i 2. How long have you been acquainted with Booth ? 
A. Seven or eight months particularly. 


2. Who were preſent at his houſe with McCallum and 
Smith? Were his wife and ſiſter in the room? 


A. Yes. 
9. You went there at ſix o'clock ? 
4. Yes. 
9. You ſent for Burton ale? 
A. Yes: | | 
2; This Burton ale is very ſtrong. You drank freely of it? 
4. ves. 
2. You never have been baptiz'd * 
A. No. 


Vie the, Til, to which this is: a Sequel, page 16. where Dunn ſwore 
chat this queſtion had never been aſked bim. | 
— | . You 


cm) 
2. You jolnied in withing the French faceels f 5 
A. Yes—and am ſorry for it. 
2. You were nv friend to Kings, chen? 
A. No, but have changed my principles. 
2. How long have you lived in the New Bailey ? 
A. Six weeks. 


2. You ſurely was not accuſed of any crime: E -g 
in priſon by your own conſent? 0 _ 


4. No. ea ae 
on War, an Addreſs to Mancheſter, figned Sydney. ä 


2. At that time you loved a little ſedition ? 
F A: | OY ; 


9. I am told you were not very ſhy at that time in ſpeak- 
ing. Did you bring theſe principles from Ireland? 


A. No. 
'2: You — muck you had drank from fix 


| to twelve o'clock ? 


2. You fix the preciſe time the words were ſpoken, about 
ten o'clock, and ftaid drinking till twelve? 


A. Yes. 
2. Was the previous converſation about the Faſt day: 
A. I don't recolle&, I drank Thomas Paine's health : we 


Kante of the Flt ay. | | 6 
E Whar was you charged with, when you was taken 
up? - _ 


4. Wick circaling the yr paper, and mas taken befor g 
2 And 


the magiſtrate. 
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' 2, And you immediately gave information did you 
drink ſome ſhrub and wine ? 

A. I did not drink ſhrub and wine, but ſome good porter; 
it was the next day I drank ſhrub. 
2. Did you ſend for the porter yourſelf? 

A. No. | 

2. Did you drink the porter before you turned evidence? 


A. Before and after I turned evidence I had it from the 
man who took me up. 


2. Had you a good deal of porter? 
A. Pretty well of it. 


E How long after you were taken up, tid you turn evi 
dence? 


A. Immediately on my being wu up I turned evidence, 
I had reſolved to do jt a month before I was detected. 


9. Was you drunk when you fully reſolved to n i. 
—_— 


A. No. Aker I turned informer, I got pretty forward in 
liquor; at moſt times I am fond of liquor. . 


E You was then brought here ? 
A. Ves. 

e Ales bees confaed ever fince? 

A. Yes, ſeven weeks next Wedneſday. 


2. Has there been any promiſe made you that you ſhould 


be releaſed, — 
A. No. 
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2. Have you been confined in the cells? 

A. I have been three or four times in the council chamber. 
2. Was you ſet to watch the bridge? | 


A. At the time Mr. 1 a Ae pe N e, N 
im, and who would not. 


2. Then you had the cuſtody of Mr. Paul ? 
A. No. 


9. Though you ſay you had no promiſe, don't you _—_ 
to be let out if Booth is W 


A. No. 
2. When was you diſcharged ? 


A. Mr. Griffith there (pointing to the bench) defired me 
to ſtop, and ſaid I was no priſoner. 


2. Do you know M<Callum's dog ? 
A. Ves. 
2. Did you get any thing by that trick ? 


[ Here Mr. Lloyd was interrupted by . Cl for the 
We 5 Proſecution.] 


2. Did you drink wine at Mr. Paynter's? 
A. I don't recollect any thing of it. 


MARY BOOTH, 
Creſi-examined by Ma. Tori xo. 


2. Was God ſave the King” ſung that night, or hae 
were the ſongs ? 


A. I don't recollect. 


(mg } 
8 When did you mention any thing of theſe tranſactions? 
A. Laſt Thurſday, 
Q. Where was it you told Mr. Dennett theſe words? 


A. I went to Mr. Dennett; becauſe Dunn had ſaid theſe 


words on the Faſt day, and I had heard Dunn had ſworn 
them againſt my brother, and Mr. Parker told me Dunn had 
ſworn the contrary—that was contrary to the truth. 


9. When? 


A. On Saturday afternoon, Parker came to my houſe the 
Saturday afternoon, the ſecond time after my brother was 
taken up, and told me, Dunn had ſworn againſt my brother, 
and that it would go very hard with him, and defired I 
would ſtrain my memory to aſſiſt my brother, for to ſay 
ſomething againſt Mr. Walker, that would either hang him, 
or drive him the country, and faid, that was all they want- 
ed, and he was ſent up from the juſtices at the New- 
Bailey. | 

2. Who was preſent when this converſation took place? 

A. Mr. Parker and myſelf. 


JOHN PARKER. 
Examined by Mx. JusTice BarLey. 


- N, When was Benjamin Booth apprehended ? 
A. e 12th of June. 


2, What did you do, or where was you o . 
afterwards ? 


A. A few days after I went to Booth's ſiſter, to defire her, 
a+ 112 100998 heat eee 
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Did yon mention any thing reſpecting Mr. Walker * . 
| 4. Something «vas ſaid, but I don't rell <uhat. 


2. Did you defire her to recolle&—telling this woman to 
*ftrain her memory? 
4 No. 

©. Did you tell her, that you was ordered by the magiſ- 
trates to ſay any thing to her ? 


A. No. 


2, Did you ay thar her teſtimony might have an effeRt | 
to drive Mr. Walter ous of the country ? 


4. No. a 
— 

Mr. Thomas Butterworth Bayley, the chairman of the Man- 
cheſter Seſſions, gave ſtrength to Parker's evidence in his own 
favour, by declaring, after Parker had been examined, that he 
knew him very well, and that he (Parker) was as reſpectable 
a man as any in Manchefter ; which declaration I underſtand 
had great weight with the Jury. A gentleman who was 
preſent whilſt Booth was tried, and who had a very'indiffer- 
ent opinion of Parker, aſked Mr. Bayley, daring the fitting 
of the court, what knowledge he had of Parker ; Mr. Bayley 
replied, he knew nothing of him, but from often feing him in 
that court, and that he appeared to be an active ſpecial conflable.® 

The Rev. Mr. Griffith, junior, totd a perſon, through whom 
it comes to me, that Dunn was a long time before he would 


ſay any thing, byt that, he (Griffith) out with a decanter of 


firong Hollands gin, or fhrub, and made the dog drunk, and 
n open: chat he ſhewed him (Dunn) his 


= — 
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circumſtances which were very far from juſtifying the gharater ſo, publicly 
given him by Mr. Juſtice Boply. 
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examination when he came to himſelf, and that he had 
always ſtood to it ſince. The ſame perſon has alſo heard the 
reverend magiſtrate declare that he would not leave Walker 
a2 pair of ſhoes—he would ruin him. In conformity to this, 
Griffith, junior, has alſo declared in the preſence of other 
perſons, his readinefs to ſtab Walker, and that he would 
hang him if poſſible, His treatment Ae 0-noge 
corroborated by the following declaration 


William Robinſan, Taſk-maſter, at the New Bailey priſon, 
ſays, when Thomas Dunn was plaged under his care by the 
Reverend John Griffith, his orders were to humour and in- 
dulge him in any thing he had a mind to drink: he, there- 
fore, let him have wine, rum, Hollands, beer, porter, &c. 
his orders were alſq that he ſhould dine at the Taſk-mafter's 
table, have a good bed, &c. and Dunn's wife frequently 
lay with ber huſband in the faid priſon; ſays, Dunn frequently 
got drunk, and at that time always wanted more liquor than 
he thought proper to give him: Dunn would then be exceed- 
ingly abukve, and frequently got liquor from the Turnkey. 
Dunn boarded with the Taſk-maſter from the 13th of June to 
the 6th of Auguſt, 1793, nearly the whole of which time he 
ſays, Dunn conſidered himſelf a priſoner ; ſays, Dunn borrowed 
of the governor, Mr. Furniyal, eleven ſhillings, in the name 
of John Griffith, but don't know whether the governor has 
been paid again or not. Robinſon ſays, Dunn wanted him to 
charge two guineas a week for his board and liquor, and to 
give him a ſhare of the overplus money; ſays, Dunn did not 
receive the priſon bread. Griffith gave Robinſon orders to 
let him have at leaſt four or five pints of beer or porter be- 


ves other Liquors per day. Dunn had alſo ton (hillings in 


Nee 
bill for Dunn's board and liquors, alſo for wine, eating and 
| liquor for Parker, Dunn and Booth, and for Dunn's and Booths 
vives, amounting in the whole tg C. 10. 65. 6d. 
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COPY of the BILL. 


The Rev. Mr. John Griffith, Dr. Mancheſter. 
In account with Wm. Robinſon, Taſk-maſter. 


« To board wages for Thomas Dunn, from June 


the 13th, to Auguſt 6, 1793 - 716 0 

« Ordered for Mr. Parker, Mrs. Booth, &. 
DIS oe 9 

«To porter N * 4 - 0 4 6 
To victuals for Mrs. Booth - - © 2 © 
To ditto for Mr: Parker - <5 YG TIS 
To ſmall beer, paper, and candles © 1 o 
« To Benjamin Booth's board four days - 0 oO © 
% To wine for Booth's, Dunn's, &c. wires o 2 6 
| (9 3.0 
«c On Dunn's account to be added - - I 3 6 
. 10 6 6 


% New Bailey, Aug. 7th, 1793.“ 


Vm. Robinſon was paid the above account, in a check upon 
Peel's bank, -by Mr. Simpſon, in Brown-ſtreet, © Treaſurer 
« of an Aſſociation for preſerving Conſtitutional Order and 
Liberty, as well as Property, againſt the various efforts 
« of Levellers and Republicans, entered into at Mancheſter, 
« the 11th day of Dec. 1792.” N f 

Robinſon ſays, when he firſt ſaw Dunn, it wasat John Griffith's, 
and Dunn was then drunk. Griffith told Robinſon, that Dunn 
had then drank a bottle of ſhrub, or ſherry, but he don't re. 
member which. Dunn told Robinſon, he thought of going to 

America, and they had diſappointed him, otherwiſe he ſhould 
not have done any thing of this kind, meaning, ſwearing 
againſt Walker, Paul, or othefs: he then ſaid, he wiſhed he was 
dead: he alſo told Robinſon he was to have had his place ad 
Taſk-maſter at the New Bailey, but for his having to appear 

dos 
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in evidence. againſt Walker, Paul, Collier, Jackſon, and 
others, and that it would look bad if he had it. Robinſon 
ſays, Dunn hurt his fingers, and defired his wife to give him 
a little rum to bathe them; ſhe brought out a bottle nearly 
full; but Robinſon being called away, Dunn ſtole the rum, 
and drank it. As ſoon as Mrs. Robinſon miſſed the rum, ſhe 
went into Dunn's room, and accuſed him with ſtealing the 
rum, and aſked him, if he was not afraid it would kill him; 
he anſwered, he wiſhed it would, for he wiſhed he was dead. 
Dunn was not well for two or three days after. Robinſon 
fays, his face ſeemed inflamed and red the next day. As Ro- 
binſon was ordered to indulge Dunn in every thing, he had 
eave to go with him to Blakely Ruſh-burying, or wake. 
Dunn ordered five ſhillings worth of liquor, and placed the 
reckoning to John Griffith. Robinſon thinks the landlord's 
name is Travis, but is not ſure ; it was a publick houſe on 
the left hand fide. , Robinſon enliſted Dunn at that houſe to 
cauſe others to enliſt; ſays, he enliſted two other men, but 
Griffith let them off. Robinſon was, and is, a recruiting ſer- 
geant, (that is, he has beating orders,) but at this time, was 
alſo Tak-maſter at the New Bailey prifon. 


; It appears, however, that Dunn had other reſources than 
his friend the Rev. Juſtice. He applied one time in particu- 
lar at Mr: Joſeph Hardman's (then one of the chief con- 
fables of the town, and the perſon ſo frequently mentioned 
in Booth's narrative) for a little money, and faid, he could do 
with ten guineas for the preſent. Whether he had it or not 
I do not know, as Mr. Joſeph Hardman was at that time in 
London. 


The activity of this 3 Magiſtrate ſeems to have 
obtained him much credit with the High Church Party in 
Mancheſter, and its neighbourhood : ſome of whom, in teſ- 
timony of their approbation, publiſhed the following adver- 
tiſement in Harrop's 3 Mercury of July 9th, | 
r 


66 Salfi or 4, 
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"> At a meeting of the Society for protecting Liberty and 
Property from Republicans and Levellers, held at Mr. T. 
4 Hardman's, Crown and Cuſhion, 


4 Tt was unanimouſly refolved, 
„That the thanks of this Society be tranſmitted to the 
« Reverend J. Griffith, M. A. one of his majeſty's juſtices 
« of the peace, for his laudable exertions in bringing to 
« juſtice thoſe who in any wiſe offend againſt our moſt ex- 
« cellent form of Gavernment, and that the following letter 
be printed in both the Mancheſter papers, and ſigned by 

Sir, i 
Truly ſenſible of the many bleflings we enjoy under our 
« preſent eſtablimed form of Government, and likewiſe 
being fully perſuaded of the advantages and utility, which 
* muſt naturally enſue er 


< As M Society which is founded on true Conſtitutional 
principles Permit us, Sir, to teſtify our acknowledye- 
ment to you, for your very able, ſpirited, and laudable 
« exertions in bringing to light the hidden views of the in- 
« yeterate foes of this country, and by your indefatigable 
Wn rr e 


« We think it our duty, thus publickly to declare our 
« ſentiments, and acknowledge that through your activity 
« and juſtly admired fpirit, the factious crew of evil de- 
4 ſigning men, plotting to ſubvert our much admired Go- 
vernment, and ſubſtitute Anarchy and Confuſion, have 
deen entirely fruſtrated, and 'their ow! and wicked de- 
« ſigns brought to light. 


« We 
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„We are ready on all occafions to ſtep forward and 
« ſupport the Magiſtracy, and bring to- juſtice all thoſe 
« who wickedly, and maliciouſly, offend againſt our moſt 
excellent form of Government.” 


«« JOHN GILLER, Chairman.” 


During all theſe proceedings, although the Reverend 
Doctor Griffith, alſo a Magiſtrate, the father of the Juſtice 
ſo often mentioned, did not take a very public, he certainly 
did not take a very idle part. He has been heard to declare, 
that if they (meaning his party) could but get Buller (mean- 
ing Judge Buller) down, they ſhould get ſome of them 
(meaning myſelf and the other defendants) hanged. 


The warrants iſſued againſt myſelf and ſome of the other 
defendants, whoſe Trial I have already publiſhed, being for 
high treaſon, it is reaſonable to conclude, that the Reverend 


F, Magiſtrate, in the common courſe of his duty, * would tranſ- 


mit an account of the buſineſs to his Majeſty's Secretary: of 
State. 


That he did ſo is preſumable from Mr. Shelton the clerk 5 
of the Arraigns + being ſent down to Mancheſter to take 
_ depoſitions. Mr. Secretary Dundas, at leaſt, could not be 


— 4 


* Vide Bures Juſtice, Article Treaſon. 


+ Mr. Shelton was, I am informed, at Mr. Nathaniel Milne's, one of the 
agents for the proſecution againſt myſelf and the other defendants, during his 
(Mr. Shelton's) ſtay in Mancheſter ; and, I underſtand, Mr. Shelton blamed ' 
Mr. Griffith very much, and made a report of Dunn's evidence by no means 
favourable to the further proſecution of the proceedings againſt us. Mr. Griffith, 
indeed,” has confeſſed that 4 they could not convict Walker of high treaſon 
now, becauſe * they had loſt the evidence of Booth, who was bailed, and 
« they had only one witneſs ; but as they had begun, be thought they ſhould 
. go on.” Mr. N. Milne once obſerved, it was very extraordinary indeed, 
that, although he had a lift of ſeveral hundred Democrats, he could not 

| 1 R ignorant 
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ignorant of what was going forward, as appears by my letters 


to him, and the converſation he had with Mr. Wharton on 
the ſubject of my application.* 


In additional proof of this communication, the Reverend 
Mr. Griffith has declared, that he is indemnified by Govern- 
ment; and that at one time having only a verbal promiſe he 
was very uneaſy, but that he had obtained a written indem- 
nification that morning: i. e. the morning he made this de- 
claration. 


Immediately previous to the trial at Lancaſter, of which 
T have given an account, there was a kind of apprehen- 
ſion amongſt ſome of the High Church Party, whether well 
or ill founded I know not, of Dunn's running away from 
compunction of conſcience, or ſome other reaſon. One of 
the zealous adherents of the Church and King club, juſt be- 
fore the trial, diſpatched the following notice from Lancaſter, 
which was ſtuck up at Mr. Brierley's, the Golden-croſs Ta- 
vern in Mancheſter, to cheer the "ae ſpirits of the 
friends to the good old cauſe, 


| «c Sir, 


« T am truly happy to ſay that Dunn is this moment ar- 
«« rived, and is now in this, houſe: let my clerk ſhew this 
«« poſtſcript at Mr. Harrop's ſhop for the ſatisfaftion of the 
« friends of the King and Conſtitution.” 


| How the trial terminated, the public already know; but 
the reader will naturally enquire, by what means the proſecu- 
tor Dunn, who was not worth one farthing, ſhould be able 
to bear the expence of an unſucceſsful proſecution, of which 
the pecuniary burthen fell ſo heavy on | the ee wha 
were acquitted ?” 


I do not know who paid Meſlrs. Milne and Serjeant, the 
Mancheſter agents for the proſecution, nor can I yet tell at 


_whaſe 


Þ _ — 


n 


* Vide Appendix to the Trial, p. 107-115 


i 


whoſe command, and at whoſe charge, Mr. Shelton firſt came 
down from London. 


If individuals have taken all this trouble, borne this heavy 
expence, it is ſingular they ſhould remain unknown; and it 
is hard, for their fakes, that conjeQure ſhould be buſy in 
pointing out the perſons, or ſhould balance upon the 
motives of private hatred, party rancour, and public 
ſpirit. | 


If the public have defrayed this expence, if the Officers of 
Government have it in their power to apply the purſe of 
the nation to inſtitute ſuits againſt individuals, whoſe oppo- 
ſition to public abuſes may render them obnoxious, there is 
an end of the liberty of ſpeech, the liberty of the preſs, and 
the liberty of the ſubject. There is no ſtanding againſt the 
forms and fictions of the law, when put in motion by the 
purſe of the Treaſury. Of what conſequence is it, whether a 
man be impriſoned in a jail for life, becauſe he cannot pay 
a thouſand pounds as the expence of a law-ſuit, or a thouſand 
pounds as a fine? How many innocent and worthy men 
are there, whom the defence of the accuſations againſt 
us ® would have compleatly ruined ! Gold may be bought 

. too 


* A 


The expence and trouble attending the proſecutions in which I have been 
involved, form a part only of the injuries which I have ſuſtained for venturing to 
be a friend to the rights of the people. The proofs I have of the infidious and 
ſyſtematic, though unſu ſpected, attacks upon my character and credit as a mer- 


chant, both at home and abroad, by thoſe who expected, and perhaps wiſhede 


that I ſhould be overwhelmed by the proſecutions againſt me, are numerous. 
But were I to purſue the offenders by legal means, my whole liſe would be 
ſpent in litigation, | 

There are, indeed, ſome individuals, whoſe generous and decided conduct 
on the occaſion of this trial has made an imptefſion upon my mind, which will 
never be eraſed ; but the general treatment I have experienced has been ſach 
as I have ſtated. On other occaſions, beſides the preſent trial, the courſe of 
Juſtice has been obſtructed, on account of my real or ſuppoſed political prin- 
ciples, 
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too dear, and ſo may juſtice: I ſhould be glad to obtain it, 
but I cannot afford it. | 


- Such are the facts, which I habe thought it right to ſubmit 
to the conſideration of the public. The reader will draw 


his own concluſions from this narrative. My own experience 
has perfectly convinced me, 


1ſt, That of all the corporations (the privileged orders) 
of this kingdom, the CLzzacy are the moſt ſore upon the 
ſubje& of reformation. The political corporations, in ge- 
neral, ſeem to confeſs, that they might poſſibly bear ſome 
ſlight exciſion by the hand of a dexterous but delicate 
operator; but the Clergy, cling with the utmoſt per- 
tinacity to the whole and every (even the minuteſt) part 
of their ſyſtem : it is a . noli me tangere ;”* it will bear no re- 
form: they ſeem ' decidedly convinced, that it would die 
under the operation of amendment. I. believe the borough 
of Old Sarum will be much ſooner en up than the Atha- 
naſian Creed. 


zdly, The ancient conſervators of the peace were elected 
by the people. Theſe have been ſuperſeded by Juſtices of the 
Peace nominated by the influence of the Crown. Next to the 
Clergy (very many of whom are alfo Juſtices) this ſet of men 
have been the moſt adlive againſt political diſcuſſion and re- 
formation, and- the moſt prominent and obſequious agents of 


— 


I do not quite underſtand upon what authority letters, ſuch as the following, 
were «nſolicitedly ſent by the Under - Sheriff to ſome of N ſummoned upon 
aur trial for a conſpiracy : 


« SIR, 
% The Sheriff. will excuſe your attendance on the Jury at the next 
% Aſſiaes. 
| « Your obedient ſervant, 
. ſe > ... | % JOHN PILKINGTON.” 
« Prefton, 24th March, 1794.” | 
miniſterial 
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miniſterial alarm. The ſeverities of the Turkiſh oppreſſor of 
millions are little felt by the multitude, in compariſon with 
thoſe of the petty delegates of ſuperior tyranny, who ſwarm 
throughout that deſpotic empire. Nor is the weight of tythes 
and taxes in this country a burthen ſo heavy upon a neighbour- 
hood, as the affected loyalty of a few upſtart, thorough-paced, 
' miniſterial Juſtices of the Peace. When the day of reformation 
ſhall come, (as come it muſt) it is to be hoped the people will 
reclaim their ancient privilege of electing theſe magiſtrates 
themſelves. Too many of them of late days have been 
recruiting officers for the war, inſtead of 88 of the 
Peace. 


zdly, That there is little or no dependance to be placed 
upon thoſe, who zealouſly mix religious with political queſ- 
tions, or who only from ſectarian motives join in political ſo- 
cieties. The Diſſenters of this kingdom have been at the — 
commencement of almoſt every ſubje& of liberal diſcuſſion 
of late years. But, however conſiſtently and difinte- 
reſtedly many of them have acted, they have, as a body, 
conſtantly fallen ſhort of their own principles ; they have ex- 
_ Cited oppoſition, which they have never compleatly ſupported ; 
and through fear, or ſome other motive, they have been ſo 
ſtrongly the advocates of an overſtrained moderation, that 
they have rather been the enemies than the friends of thoſe 5 
who have ventured the moſt, and effected the moſt for the Þ 
rights ro the people, 


4thly, That in all political ſocieties, beſide due caution in 

the admiſſion of members, all the proceedings ought to be 

conducted on the ſuppoſition, that they may, at one time or 

other, or by one mean or other, be made public, commented 
on, and even perverted, by the adverſaries of the principles 

they may contain. It is evident, that the habit of expreſſing 

- with accuracy and forethought the ſertiments intended to 

be conveyed, is of very great importance to the future 
ſafety, as well as the reputation, of ſuch ſocieties. The want 
et of 
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of this, which education contributes ſo eſſentially to ſupply, 
has been the great ſtumbling block of the ſocieties which 
have been formed among the poorer claſſes of the people. 
They have not wanted integrity, good meaning, or good 
ſienſe; hut they have failed in the phraſeological caution 
neceſſary in critical times, and to perſons whoſe proceedings 
would infallibly be attacked by every quibble of legal 
ingenuity. | | 


5thly, That almoſt all the attacks upon individuals, which 
the enemies of Liberty have directly or indirectly ventured 
upon, and which have kept in the back ground ſo many men 
of good intentions, but whom an exceſs of caution, or 
2 timid kind of prudence has prevented from acting, has 
been owing to the want of ſteadineſs and concert amongſt the 
friends of Liberty themſelves. The timid deſert the bold, 
till the bold become cautious of ſupporting each other with 
their preſence, and unable to do ſo with their property. 

\ 


Neither the Birmingham riots, nor the Mancheſter riots, 
nor the Nottingham riots, nor the proſecutions, public or 
private, which have taken place, would have happened, had 
not the timidity and want of union amongſt the friends of 
freedom, emboldened their enemies. Temper and modera- 
tion are truly valuable; but the profeſſionally temperate 
and moderate men, have been the firſt deſerters from, and 
have uniformly done infinite miſchief to, the rights of the 


people. 


6thly, That men who mean to do good, muſt not look for 
their reward, or the effect of their exertions, during the 
exiſting generation. Such an effect they may, indeed, live to 
fee, but it cannot be counted upon. Thoſe who are not 
capable of acting upon this hazard, are not the men, upon 

whom the public can fully depend; or who can purſue a 
great plan of public utility with ſatisfaction to themſelves. 


1 7thly. 
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»thly, That the ſum and ſubſtance of all the hazard which 
the friends of freedom run, of all the evils which the people 
ſuffer, and of all the political iniquity, paſt, preſent, and to 
come, is founded upon, and comprized in, the want of a com- 
pleat and univerſal ſyſtem of public education. 


Why are the maſs of the people, the poorer claſs, the 
ſwiniſh multitude, as Mr. Burke contumeliouſly terms them, 
ſo generally adverſe to their friends, and ſo blindly the dupes 
of their oppreſſors ? 


Becauſe they are ignorant. 


Why do the middling claſs, the more informed amongſt the 
public, heſitate upon ſelf-evident propoſitions, wherein they 
are ſo materially intereſted ? | 


Becauſe they are at beſt but half informed—becauſe they 
have been in the habit of believing that men, who are often 
more ignorant than themſelves, have the excluſive * 
of political knowledge. 


Why do the efforts of the moſt ardent and enlightened 
men of the nation, upon political ſubjects, become gradually 
weak, careleſs, ine ffectual, unſucceſsful ? 


Becauſe they know and feel the.difficulty of perſuading 
men who are ignorant of, and therefore dead to, their own 
intereſts—they know that the ſeed of knowledge is ſown 
upon barren ground ; they doubt of its growth, they deſpair 
of ſeeing any effect from their exertions ; and they are un- 
willing to become the victims of thoſe, whom they are 
labouring to ſerve. 


Ignorance—Public Ignorance is the ſole cauſe of Political 
Evil, and the great Bane of Human Happineſs. 


THOMAS WALKER. 
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APPENDIX. 


EXTRACTS from Mr. ARTHUR YOUNG's TRAVELS is 
FRANCE, 


During the Years 1737, 1788, and 1789.—p. $32 to 546, Kc. Chap. XXII. 
Firft Edition. 1792. 


ON THE REVOLUTION OF FRANCE. 


8 Taz groſs infamy. which attended Letters de Cachet, and 
«« the Baſtile, during the whole reign of Louis XV. made them 
* eſteemed in England, by people not well informed, as the 
«« moſt prominent features of the Deſpotiſm of France. They 
* were certainly carried to an exceſs hardly credible; to the 
«-length of being ſold with blanks, to be filled up with 
« names, at the pleaſure of the purchaſer ; who was thus able, 
« in the gratification of private revenge, to tear a man from 
the boſom of his family, and bury him in a dungeon, where 
« he would exiſt 8 and die unknown! + But fuch 
2 «« exceſſes 


% An anecdote, which I have from an authority to be depended on, will 
© explain the profligacy of government in reſpect to theſe arbitrary impriſon- 
« ments. Lord Albermarle, when Ambaſſador in France, about the year 
4 1753, negotiating the fixing of the limits. of the American Colonies, which 
« three years after produced the war, calling one day on the Miniſter for 
« Foreign Affalrs, was introduced, for a few minutes, into his cabinet, while 
« he finiſhed a ſhort converſation in the apartment, in which he uſually re - 
* ceived thoſe who conferred with him. As his Lordſhip walked backwards 

4 and forwards, in a very ſmall room (a French Cabinet is he ver a large ons) 
« he could not help ſecing a paper, lying on the table, written in a large 
* legible hand, and containing a lift of the priſoners in the Baſtile, in which 
«© the firſt name was Gordon. When the Miniſter entered, Lord Albermarle 
6 r — an Deas replied, 

S 6 that 
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v exceſſes could not be common in any country ; and they 
« were reduced almoſt to nothing from the acceſſion of the 


« preſent King. - The great maſs of the people, by which I 
«« mean the lower and middle ranks, could ſuffer very little 
« from ſuch engines; and as few of them are objects of 
« jealouſy, had there been nothing elſe to com lain of, it is 
* not probable they would ever have been brought to take 
« arms. The abuſes attending the levy of taxes were heavy 


« and univerſal. The kingdom was parcelled into generalities, 


« with an intendant at the head of each, into whoſe hands the 


«© whole power of the Crown was delegated for every thing, 


« except the military authority; hut particularly for all 
« affairs of finance. The generalities were ſubdivided into 
« elections, at the head of which was a Sub-delegue, appointed 
& by the intendant. The rolls of the 7aille, Capitation, 
« Vingtiemes, and other taxes, were diſtributed among diſ- 
« trits, pariſhes, and individuals, at the pleaſure of the 
« intendant, who could exempt, change, add, or diminiſh, at 
« pleaſure. Such an enormous power conſtantly acting, and 
« from which no man was free, muſt, in the nature of things, 


« degenerate, in many caſes, into abſolute tyranny. It muſt 


« be obvious, that the friends, acquaintances, and dependents 


« of the intendant, and of all his S«b-delegues, and the friends 


« of theſe friends, to a long chain of dependence, might be 


N 


— 
; db - 


« that it was not of the leaſt conſequence, for they made no ſecret of the names. 
« Lord A. then faid, that he had ſeen the name of Gordon firſt in the lift, 


© and he begged to know, as in all probability the perſon. of this name was a 


< Britiſh ſubject, on what account he had been put into the Baſtile, The 
« Miniſter told him, that he knew nothing of the matter, but would make 
ce the proper inquiries. The next time he ſaw Lord Albermarle, he informed 
« him, that, on inquiring into the caſe of Gordon, he could find no perſon 
« who could give him the leaſt information; on which he had had Gordon 


 & himſelf interrogated, who ſolemnly affirmed, that he had not the ſmalleſt 


Knowledge, or even ſuſpicion, of the cauſe of his impriſonment, but that 


e he had been confined 30 years; however, added the Miniſter, I ordered 
r „ Such a caſe 


wants no comment. 


5 e e „ favoured 


„ 
* favoured in taxation, at the expence of their miſerable 


*««-neighbours; and that Noblemen in favour at Court, to whoſe 
« protection the intendant himſelf would naturally look up 


* could find little difficulty in throwing much of the weight 


* of their taxes on others, without a fimilar ſepport. In- 

<<. ſtances, and even groſs ones, have been reported to me, in 

« many parts of the kingdom, that made me ſhudder at the 

«« oppreflion to which numbers muſt have been condemned, 
« by the undue favours granted to ſuch crooked influence. 

« But without recurring to ſuch caſes, What muſt have been 

« the ſtate of the poor people paying heavy taxes, from 

« which the Nobility and Clergy were exempted? A cruel 

% aggravation of their miſery, to ſee thoſe who could beſt 

afford to pay, exempted becauſe able !—The inrolments 

« for the militia, which the Cahiers call, an injuſtice without 

« example, were another dreadful ſcourge on the peaſantry ; 

«and as married men were exempted from it, occaſioned in 

„ ſome degree that miſchievous population, which brought 
« beings into the world in order for little elſe than to be 

«-ftarved. The corv#er, or police of the roads, were annually 

« the ruin of many hundreds of Farmers; more than 300 
« were reduced to beggary in filling up one vale in Loraine; 
all theſe oppreſſions fell on the tiers etat only; the Nobility 

« and Clergy having been equally exempted from tailles, 
„ militia, and corwees., The penal code of finance makes one 
« ſhudder at the horrors of puniſhment inadequate to the 
* crime. F A few features will ſufficiently characterize the 
« old government of France: 


« 1, Smugglers of ſalt; armed and aſſembled to the number 
« of five, in Provence, à fine of 500 liv. and nine years gallies ; 
in all the reſt of the kingdom, Death. | 

A « 2. Smugglers 


1 — 


„% Neb. Briey, p. 6. &c. &c.” 


1 © Te is caleiilatsd by a writer (Recherches et Conſid. par . le Baron de 
« Cormerd, tom. 2. p. 187.) very well informed on every ſubje& of finance, 
% that, upon an average, there were annually taken up, and ſent to priſon, or 
$f n 82 the 
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ng Smugglers armed, aſſembled, but in number under 


te five, a fine * liv. and ztbree year: gallies. Second offence, 
« Death. 5 


« 3. Smugglers, without arms, but with horſes, carts, or 
te boats, @ fine of 300 liv. if not paid, three years gallies. Second 
« offence, 400 liv. and nine years gallies,—[n Dauphinẽ, ſecond 
« offence, you fo life. In Provence, Ave . pete. 


« 4. Smugglers, who carry the ſalt on their backs, and with- 
« out arms, a fine of 200 liv. and, if nat paid, are flogged and 
* branded. Second offence, a fine of 300 liv. and fix years 
« gallies. . 

« 5. Women, married and ſingle, ſmugglers, firſt offence, 
% fine of 100 liv. Second, 300 liv. Third, flogged, ad 
* baniſhed the kingdom for life. . 
ce and body. 


« 6, Children, ſmugglers, the ſame an women.—F athers and 
** mothers reſponſible 5 and, for defe#t of payment, flogged. 


« 7, Nobles, if ſmugglers, derived of their Nobility ; and 
* their houſet razed to the ground. 


che gallies, Men 24340. Women $96. Children 201. Total 3437. 
« 300 of theſe to the gallies, (tom. 1. p. 112.) The ſalt confiſcated from 
s theſe miſerables amounted to 12,633 quintals, which, at the mean price of 


8 lr. . 107,064 lv. 
4 2774 lb. of ſalted fleſh, at 106. 1,386 
41086 horſes, at 50 liv: „ 


% 8 carts, at 150 liv, 4 7,800 
; ; cc Fines, - ® * * - - $3,207 
| «Seized in houſes, 1 105, 530 


323,87 


1. Any 


Ow) 


+ $; Any perſons in employments (I ſuppoſe empldyod in 
ve the ſalt works or the revenue, ) if ſmugglers, Death. And 
"Sony aſſiſt in tho theft of ſalt in the e hanged. 


* 9. Soldiers ſmaggling, with arms, Om without 
< arms, gallies for life. 


* 10. Buying ſmuggled ſalt to re-ſell it, the /ame pani/pments 
* as for fouggling. 


* 11. Perſons in the ſalt employments, empowered if two, 
* or one with two witneſs, to enter and examine houſes even of 
< the privileged orders.” 


. « 12. All families and perſons liable to the zaille, in the 
*« provinces of the Grandes Gadelles inrolled, and their con- 
„ ſumption of ſalt for the Pat aud Salierie (that is the daily 
* conſumption, excluſive of ſalting meat, &c. &c,) eſtimated 
« at ſeven pounds a head per annum, which quantity they are 
forced to buy whether they want it or not, under the pain 
of various fines according to the caſe. 


*The Capitaizeries were a dreadful ſcourge on all the 
«« g0ccupiers of land. By this term is to be underſtood the 
« paramountſhip of certain diſtricts, granted by the King, to 
Princes of the blood, by which they were put in poſſeſſion 
of the property of all game, even on lands not belonging to 
« them; and what is very ſingular, on manors granted long 
« before to individuals; ſo that the erecting of a diſtrict into 
« a Capitainarie, was an alienation of all manerial rights to 
game within it. This was a trifling buſineſs, in compariſon 
« of other circumſtances; for in ſpeaking of the preſervation 
of the game in theſe Capitaineries, it muſt be obſerved that 
by game muſt be underſtood whole droves of wild Boars, 
© and herds of deer not confined by any wall or pale, but 
< wandering, at pleaſure, over the whole country, to the de- 
r ſtruction of crops ; and to the peopling of the gallies by the 

«« wretched 
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&® wretched peaſants, who preſumed to kill them, in order to 
« fave that food which was to ſupport their helpleſs children. 
The game in the Capitainerie of Montceau, in four pariſhes 
« only, did miſchief to the amount of 184,263. liv. per 
© annum. No wonder then that we ſhould find the people 

„ aſking, ** Nous demandons à grand cris la diſtruction des Capi- 
s tainaries & celle de toute forte de gibier. t And what are 
« we to think of demanding, as a favour, the permiſ- 

& fion—* De nettoyer ſes grains de faucher les pris artifi- 
te ciels, et d"enlever ſes chaumes ſans tgard pour la perdrix 
< ou tout autre gibier.“ t Now, an Engliſh reader will 
« ſcarcely underſtand it without being told, that there were 
numerous edicts for preſerving the game which prohibited 
« weeding and hoeing, left the young partridges ſhould be 

4 diſturbed ; ſteeping ſeed, leſt it ſhould injure the game; 
« manuring with night ſoil, left the flavour of the partridges 
* ſhould be injured by feeding on the corn ſo produced; 

« mowing hay, &c. before a certain time, ſo late as to ſpoil 
«many crops; and taking away the ſtubble, which would 
« deprive the birds of ſhelter. The tyranny exerciſed in 
. © theſe Capitaineries, which extended over 400 leagues of 
« country was ſo great that many Cabiers demanded the utter 

* ſuppreſſion of them. j Such were the exertions of arbitrary 
e power, which the lower orders felt directly from the royal 

authority; but, heavy as they were, it is a queſtidn whe- 
ther the others, ſuffered circuitouſly through the nobility 
« and the clergy, were not yet more oppreſſive? Nothing 


* 44 Cabier du tiers etat. de Manus, p- 49 
14 de Mantes & Meulan, p. 38. 


1 * id, p. 4.—Alſo Neb, & tiers etat. de Peronne, P- A. De trois ordret 
« de Montfort, p- 28. a 


8 * curged Provins & Montereau, p. 35.—Clerge de Paris, p. 5—Clogs. 
« de Mentes & Meulan, p. 4.5, 46.—Clergt de Laon, p. 11.-Nob, $63 
« p, 17:——Neb, de Paris, p. 22,-Nob. de Arras, p· 29+ 
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* can exceed the complaints made in the Cahiers under this 
„ head. They ſpeak of the diſpenſation of juſtice in the 
«© Manerial Courts, as comprizing every ſpecies of Deſpo- 
tc tiſm: the diſtricts indeterminate—appeals endleſs —irrecon- 
« cileable to Liberty and Profperity——and irrevocably 
«« proſcribed in the opinion of the public *ﬀ—augmenting 
« litigations—favouring every ſpecies of chicane—ruining 
the parties—not only by enormous expences on the moſt 
« petty objects, but by a dreadful loſs of time. The judges 
« commonly ignorant pretenders, who hold their courts in 
« Cabarets, and are abſolutely dependent on the Seigneurs. + 
« Nothing can exceed the force of expreſſion uſed in paint- 
« ing the oppreſſions of the Seigneurs, in conſequence of 
« their feudal powers. They are /exations qui ſont le plus 
« grand fliau des peuples. 1—Eſclavage affligeant. Ce regime 
« deſaſtreuſ+. || T hat the feodalits be for ever aboliſhed. 

The countryman is tyrannically enſlaved by it. Fixed 
« and heavy rents; vexatious proceſſes to ſecure them; ap- 
« preciated unjuſtly to augment them: rents, Solidaires, and 
«© Revenchables ; rents, cheantes, and levantes; fumages. Fines 
« at every change of the property, in the direct as well as 
% collateral line; feudal redemption (retraite ;) fines on fale, 
to the 8th and even the 6th penny; redemptions (rachats } 
« injurious in their origin, and ſtill more ſo in their exten- 
« ſion: banalite of the mill, q of the oven, and of the wine 


—_ 


| 8 66 8 art. 12. 
17 Nevernois, art. 43. 
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1 * Tier erat. de Vames, p-. 24- 

& © T. Etat. Clermont Ferrand, p. 52. 

T. Etat. Auxerre, art. 6. 

q © By this horrible law, the people are bound to grind their corn at the 
4 mill of the Seigneur only ; to preſs their grapes at his preſs only; and 
% to bake their bread in his oven; by which means the»bread is often ſpoil- 
4 ed, and more eſpecially wine, ſince in Champagne thoſe grapes which, 
s preſſed immediately, would make white wine, will, by waiting for the 
6 pipls, which often happens, make red wine only, 
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« and cyder-preſs ; Corvies by cuſtom; Corvies by uſage of 
the fief ; Corv#es eſtabliſhed by unjuſt decrees 3 Corvees ar- 
* „and even phantaſtical ; ſervitudes; proeftations, ex- 
« travagant and burthenſome ; collections by aſſeſſments 
« incollectible; aveur, minus, impuni ſemens; litigations ruin- 
* 0us and without end: the rod of Seigneural finance for 
«< ever ſhaken over our heads; vexation, . ruin, outrages 
violence, and deſtructive ſervitude, under which the pea- 
« ſants, almoſt on a level with poliſh ſlaves, can never but 
« be miſcrable, vile, and oppreſſed. They demand alſo, 
« that the uſe of hand-mills be free ; and hope that poſterity, 
if poſſible, may be ignorant that feudal tyranny in Bre- 
* tagne, armed with the judicial power, has not bluſhed, 
even in theſe times, at breaking hand-mills, and at ſelling 
« annually to the miſerable, the faculty of bruiſing between 
« two tones a meaſure of buck-wheat or barley.t The very 
E terms of theſe complaints are unknown in England, and 
_ «conſequently untranſlatable : they have probably ariſen 
long fince the feudal ſyſtem ceaſed in this kingdom. 
« What are theſe tortures of the peaſantry in Bretagne, 
* which they call Chevanchis, quintaines, foule, aut de poifor, 
bar de marriets ; chanſons ; tranſporte d auf fur un charette ; 
* filence des grenouiller; \ Coruie a miſericorde ; milods ; leide: 
© couponage ; Cartelage; barage ; fouage ; marechauſſte ; ban vin; 
* ban daout ; trouſſes ; gelinage; civerage ; taillabilitt; wingtain ; 
* fterlage ; bordelage ; minage ; ban de vendanges, droit & accapte.C 
In paſſing through many of the French provinces, I was 


« ſtruck with the various and heavy complaints of the farm- 
v . 


i Þ 


4 Tiers etat. Rennes, p. 159 
1 4 Rennes, p. 57+ 


& © This is a curious article: when the lady of the Seigneur lies in, 
« the people are obliged to beat the wwaters in marſhy diftrits, to keep 
« the frogs filent, that ſhe may not be diſturbed ; this , e. 
* prefſive one, is commated into a pecuniary fine. 


E Reſume des Cabiers, tom. iii. p. 316, 317. 
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* ers and little proprietors, of the feudal grievances with | 
the weight of which their induſtry was barthened ; but 
«« could not then conceive the multiplicity of the ſhackles 
* which kept them poor and deprefſed. I underſtood it 
* better afterwards, from the converſation and complaints 
« of ſome grand Seigneurs, as the Revolution advanced; 
« and I then learned, that the principal rental of many 
« eftates conſiſted in ſervices and feudal tenures; by the 
e baneful influence of which the induſtry of the people 
* was almoſt exterminated. In regard to the oppreſſions 
« of the clergy, as to tythes, I muſt do that body a juſ- 
« tice, to which a claim cannot be laid in England. 
« Though the ecclefiaſtical tenth was levied in France 
« more ſeverely than uſual in Italy, yet was it never ex- 
* ated with ſuch horrid greedineſs as is at preſent the 
« diſgrace of England. When taken in kind, no ſuch 
de thing was known in any part of France, where I made 
“ enquiries, as a tenth: it was always a twelfth, or a 
« thirteenth, or even a twentieth of the produce. And in 


« no part of the kingdom did a new article of culture 


« pay any thing: thus turnips, cabbages, clover, chico- 
« res, potatoes, &c. &c. paid nothing. In many parts, 
« meadows were exempted. Silk worms nothing. Olives 
« in ſome places paid—in more they did not. Cows no- 
« thing. Lambs from the 12th to the 2 1ſt. Wool nothing. 
« Such mildneſs in the levy of this odious tax, is abſo- 
&« lutely unknown in England. But mild as it was, the 
« burthen to people groaning under ſo many other oppreſ- 
« ſions, united to render their fituation ſo bad, that no 
« change could be for the worſe. ' But theſe were not all 
« the evils with which the people ſtruggled. The admi- 
« niſtration of juſtice was partial, venal, infamous. I have 
in converſation with many very ſenſible men, in different 
« parts of the kingdom, met with ſomething of content 
« with their Government in all other reſpects than this; but 
« upon the queſtion of expecting juſtice to be really and 
5 fuirly adminiſtered, every one confeſſed there was no ſuch 
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« thing to be looked for. The conduct of the parliaments 
was profligate and atrocious. Upon almoſt every cauſe 
that came before them, intereſt was openly made with the 
«© judges; and woe betided the man, who, with a cauſe to 
« ſupport, had no means of conciliating favour, either by 
« the beauty of a handſome wife, or by other methods. It 
« has been ſaid by many writers, that property was as ſecure 
« under the old Government of France, as it is in England; 
« and the aſſertion might poſſibly be true, as far as any 
t violence from the King, his miniſters, or the great was con- 
« cerned: but for all that maſs of property, which comes in 
every country to be litigated in courts of juſtice, there 
« was not even the ſhadow of ſecurity, . unleſs the parties 
« were totally and equally unknown, and totally and equally 
* honeſt; in every other caſe, he who had the beſt intereſt 
« with the judges, was ſure to be the winner. To reflecting 
« minds, the cruelty and abominable practice attending ſuch. . 
«« courts are ſufficiently apparent. There was alſo a cir- 
« cumſtance in the conſtitution of theſe parliaments, but 
« little known in England, and which, under ſuch a govern- 
 « ment as that of France, muſt be conſidered as very ſingular. 
„They had the power, and were in the conſtant practice of 
« iſſuing decrees, without the conſent of the crown, and 
« which had the force of laws through the whole of their 
« juriſdition ; and of all other laws, theſe. were ſure to be the 
« beſt obeyed; for as all infringements of them were brought 
« before Sovereign courts, compoſed of the ſame perſons 
ho had enated theſe laws (a horrible Tyſtem of tyranny !) 
« they were certain of being puniſhed with the laſt ſeverity. 
It muſt appear ſtrange, in a Government ſo deſpotic in 
« ſome reſpects as that of France, to ſee the parliaments in 
« every part of the kingdom making laws without the 
«« King's conſent, and even in defiance of his authority. 
« The Engliſh, whom I met in France in 1789, were ſur- 
« prized to ſee ſome of theſe bodies iſſuing arrets againſt the 
« export of corn out of the provinces ſubje& to their juriſ- 


: diction, into the neighbouring provinces, at the ſame time 
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« that the King, through the organ of ſo popular a miniſter 


« as Mons. Necker, was decreeing an abſolutely free tranſ- 
port of corn throughout the kingdom, and even at the 
« requiſition of the National Aſſembly itſelf, But this was 
« nothing new; it was their common practice. The parlia- 
« ment of Rouen paſſed an arret againſt killing of calves; it 
« was a prepoſterous one, and oppoſed by adminiſtration ; 
« but it had its full force; and had a butcher dared to offend 
« againſt it, he would have found by the rigour of his pu- 
« niſhment, who was his maſter. Inoculation was favoured 
« by the court in Louis XV's time; but the parliament of 
Paris paſſed an arret againſt it, much more effective in 
« prohibiting, than the favour of the court in encouraging 
that practice. Inftances are innumerable, and I may 
« remark, that the bigotry, ignorance, falſe principles, 
« and tyranny of theſe bodies were generally conſpicuous ; 
« and that the court (taxation excepted,) never had a 
«« diſpute with a parliament, but the parliament was ſure 
« to be wrong. Their conſtitution, in reſpect to the ad- 
« miniſtration of juſtice, was ſo truly rotten, that the 
„ members ſat as judges even in cauſes of private pro- 

« perty, in which they were themſelves the parties, and have, 
in this capacity, been guilty of oppreſſions and Ss 
* which the-crows has rarely dared to attempt. 


It is impoſſible to juſtify the exceſſes of the people on 
their taking up arms; they were certainly guilty of cruel- 
« ties; it is idle to deny the facts, for they have been proved 
« too clearly to admit of a doubt: but is it really the people 
«< to. whom we are to impute the whole? or to their oppreſſers, 
4% who had kept them ſo long in a fate . bondage ? He who 
« chuſes to be ſerved by flaves, and by ill-treated ſlaves, muſt 
„ know that he holds both his property and life by a tenure 
« fardifferent from thoſe who prefer the ſervice of well-treated 

br freemen ; and he who dines to the muſic of groaning ſuf- 

«« ferers, muſt not, in the moment of inſurrection, complain that 
N raviſhed, and then deſiroyed; and that his 
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« ſons throats are cut. When ſuch evils happen, they ſurely 
are more unputable to the tyranny of the maſter, than to the 
te cruelty of the ſervant. The analogy holds with the French 
_ « peaſants :—the murder of a Seigneur, or a chateau in flames, 
is recorded in every news- paper: the rank of the perſon who 
« ſuffers, attracts notice; but where do we-find the regiſter of 
« that Seigneur's oppreſſions of his peaſantry, and his exactions 
« of feudalſervices from thoſe whoſe children were dying around 
te them. for want of bread ? Where do we find the minutes that 
r aſligned theſe ſtarving wretches to fome vile pettifogger, to 
« be fleeced by impoſitions, and a mockery of juſtice, in the 

« Seigneural Courts? Who gives us the awards of the Intend- 
< ant and his fab-deleguts, which took off the taxes of a man of 
« faſhion, and laid them with accumulated weight onthe poor, 
who were ſo unfortunate as to be his neighbours ? Who has 
« dwelt ſufficiently upon explaining all the ramifications of deſ- 
4 potiſm, regal, ariftocratical, and eccleſiaſtical, pervading the 
««. whole maſs of the people; reaching, like a carculating fluid, 
ee the moſt diſtant capillary tubes of poverty and wretchedneſs ? 
In theſe caſes, the ſufferers are too ignoble'to be known, and 
« the maſs too indiſcriminate to be pitied. But ſhould a philo- 
< ſopher feel and reaſon thus ? Should he miſtake the cauſe for 
te the effe&? and, giving all his pity to the few, feel no com- 
« paſſion for the many, becauſe they ſuffer in his eyes, not. in- 
« dividually, but by millions ? The exceſſes of the people can- 
not, I repeat, be juſtified ; it would andoubtedly have done 
them credit, both as men and chriſtians; if they had poſſeſſed 
&& their new acquired power with moderation. But let it be re- 
r membered; that the populace in no countryeveruſe power with 
ts moderation; exceſs is inherent in their aggregate conſtitu- 
cc tion: and as every government in the world knows, that vio- 
re lence infallibly attends power in ſuch hands, it is doubly 
_ *© hound in common ſenſe, and for common ſafety, ſo to canduct 
«© itſelf, that the people may not find an intereſt in public confu- 
4 ſions. They will always ſuffer much, and long, before they 
2 are effeftually rouſed.; nothing, therefore, can kindle the 
SO: .oppreſkons of ſome claſſes or order in the 
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jd Society, as give. able men the opportunity of ſeconding the 

« general maſs : diſcontent will ſoon diffuſe itſelfaround ; and 
« if the Government take not warning in time, it is alone an- 
40 fwerable for all the burnings, and plunderings, and devaſta- 
« tion, and blood that follow. The true judgement to be 
«* formed of the French revolution, muſt ſurely be gained, from 
« anattentive conſideration of the evils of the old Govern- 
a ment: when theſe are well underſtood, and when the ex- 
«« tent and univerſality of the oppreſſion under which the 
« people groaned—opprefſion which bore upon them from 
every quarter, it will ſcarcely be attempted to be urged, 
« that a revolution was not abſolutely neceſſary to the wel- 
« fare of the kingdom. Not one oppoſing voice * can with 
— reaſon be raiſed againſt this aſſertion: abuſes ought cer- 
«« tainly to be corrected, and corrected effectually: this could 
« not be done without the eſtabliſhment of a new form of 
- government; ; whether the. form that has been adopted 
« were the beſt, is another queſtion abſolutely diſtinct. But 
« that the abovementioned derail of enormities practiſed on 
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„% Many oppoſing voices have been raiſed ; but ſo little to their credit, 

de that ] leave the paſſage as it was written long ago. The abufes that are 

re rooted in all the old Governments of Europe, give ſach numbers of men 2 

% direct intereſt in ſupporting, cheriſhing, and defending abuſes,” that no 

ec wonder advocates for tyranny, of every ſpecies, ate found in eyery coun- 

<« try, and almoſt in every company. What a maſs of people in every part 

« of England are ſome way or other intereſted in the preſent-repreſentation of 

| « the people, tythes, charters, corporations, monopolies an] taxation ! and 

40 not merely to the things themſelves, but to all the abuſes attending them; 

* and how many are there who derive their profit, or their confideration in life, 

4 not merely from ſuch' inftitucions, but from the evils they engender | The 

« great maſs of the people, however, is free from ſuch influence, and will be 

Ne enlightened by degrees; aſſuredly they will find out, in every country of 

Europe, that by combinations, on the principles of liberty and property, 

10 aimed equally againſt regal, ariſtocratical, and mobbiſh tyranny, they will 
i be able to reſiſt ſucceſsfully that variety of combination, which, on 


we principles of plander and deſpotiſm, eee, eee ary 
* them,”* k 
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© the people required ſome great change, is ſufficiently ap- 
parent; and- I cannot better conclude ſuch a lift of de- 
« teſtable oppreſlions, than in the words of the Tiers Etat of 
* Nivernois, who hailed the approaching day of liberty with 
* an N F of the ſubject. | 


40 Les plaintes du peuple ſe ſont Iong-temps perdues dans 
* Peſpace immenſe qui le ſepare du Trone : cette claſſe la 
« plus nombreuſe et Ia plus intereſſante de la ſociete; 
cette claſſe qui merite les premiers ſoins du gouvernement, 
« puiſq” elle alimente toutes les autres; cette claſſe à la- 
quelle on doit et les arts neceſſaires a la vie, et ceux 
« qui en embelliſſent les cours; cette claſſe enſin qui en 
« recucillent moins a toujours payẽ davantage, peut- elle 
« apres tant de fiecles d'oppreflion et de miſere compter 
aujourdhui ſur un ſort plus heureux? Ce ſeroĩt pour 
« ainſi dire blaſphemer Vautorits tutelaire ſous laquelle nous 
« yivons que d'en douter un ſeul moment. Un reſpe& 
« aveugle pour les abus <Etablis ou par la violence, ou 
« par la ſuperſtition, une ignorance profonde des condi. 
* tions du pacte ſocial voila ce qui a perpetue juſq' a 
« nous la ſervitude dans laquelle ont gemi nos peres. Un 
jour plus pure eſt pres d'eclorre: le roi a manifeſts le 
« defir de trouver des ſujets capables de lui dire la verite ; 
* une de ſes loix, Pedit de creation des Aſſemblẽes provin- 
« ciales du moi de juin 1787, annonce que le vœu le plus 
« preſſant de ſon cœur ſera toujours celui qui tendra au 
« ſoulagement et au bonheur de ſes peuples: un autre loi 
« qui a retenti du centre du royaume a ſes dernieres ex- 
« tremites nous a promis la reſtitution de touts nos droits, 
„ dont nous n'avions perdus & dont nous ne pouvions 
« perdre que Pexerciſe puiſque le fond de ces memes droits 
« eft inalienable et impreſcriptible. - Oſons donc ſecouer le 
cc joug des ariciennes erreurs: oſons dire tout ce qui eſt 
vrai, tout ce qui eſt utile; oſons reclaimer les droits eſſen- 


« tiels et primitifs de Vhomme : la raiſon, 1 equite, Popinion 
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«1 generale, la bien faiſance connue de notre auguſte ſouverain 
« tout concour i aſſurer les ſucces de nos doleances. * 


c Having ſeen the propriety, or rather the neceſſity, of 
« ſome change in the Government, let us next briefly in- 
« quire into the effects of the Revolution on the principal 
& intereſts in the kingdom. 


« In reſpect to all the honours, power and profit derived 
to the nobility from the feudal ſyſtem, which was of an 
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TRANSLATION OF THE DECLARATION OF THE TIERS E r 
OF NIVERNOIS. 


„ The complaints of the people have long been loft in the immenſe ſpace 
<« which ſeparates them from the throne : this claſs the moſt numerous and 
« the moſt intereſting to ſociety z this claſs, which merits the firſt care of 
a government, fince it ſupports all the others; this claſs to which they are 
. indebted for the articles neceſſary to life, as well as thoſe which embelliſh 
« courts ; this claſs, in ſhort, which having reaped the leaſt, has always paid 
« the moſt. May it it after ſo many ages of oppreſſion and miſery recken to 
« day on a more happy lot ? It would be, in ſo many words, to blaſpheme 
« the guardian power under which we live, to doubt it bnly for a moment. A 
« blind reſpect for abuſes, eſtabliſhed either by violence, or by ſuperſtition ; 
« a profound ignorance of the conditions of the ſocial compact, are the cir- 
« cumſtances which have perpetuated to the preſent moment, the ſervitude 
| © jn which our fathers groaned. A purer day is about to open on us: the 
«« King has expreſſed a defire of finding ſubjects capable of telling him the 
& truth; one of his laws, the edi& for the creation of the Provincial Aſ- 
« ſemblies, of the month of June 1787, announces that the wiſh neareſt to his 
4 heart, will always be that which ſhall tend to the comfort and happineſy of 
n his people: another law, which has reſounded from the centre of the 
« kingdom to its extreme boundaries, has promiſed us the reftitution of all 
& our rights; which we have not loſt, and which we cannot loſe, except in 
« the exerciſe, fince the foundation of theſe ſame rights is inalienable and 
«© impreſcriptible. Let us dare therefore to ſhake off the yoke of thoſe antient 
ic prejudices ; let us dare to ſpeak all that is true, every thing which is uſe- 
« ful ; let us dare to reclaim the eſſential and primitive rights of man: rea- 
« ſon, equity, public opinion, the known beneficence of our auguſt Sove- 
. reign—every thing concurs to aſſure us of the ſucceſs of e 
40 — 
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CE" 
t extent in France beyond any thing known in England 
« ſince the Revolution, or long parliament of 1640, all is 
laid in the duſt, without a rag or remnant being ſpared : * 
« the importance of theſe, both in influence and revenue, 
« was ſo great, that the reſult is all but ruin to numbers. 
However, as theſe properties were real tyrannies ; as 
« they rendered the poſſeſſion of one ſpot of land ruinous 
« to all around it—and equally ſubverſive of Agriculture, 
« and the common rights of mankind, the utter deſtruction 
« brought on all this ſpecies of property, does not ill de- 
« ſerve the epithet they are ſo fond of in France; it is a 
« real regeneration of the people to the privileges of hu- 
man nature. No man of common feelings can regret the 
« fall of that abominable ſyſtem, which made a whole pariſh 
« ſſaves to the Lord of the Manor. But the effects of the 
« Revolution have gone much farther ; and have been at- 
« rended with conſ:quences not equally juſtifiable. The 


* rents of land which are as legal under the new Govern- 


„ ment as they were under the old, are no longer paid 
« with regularity. I have been lately informed (Aug. 1791,) 
on authority not to be doubted, that aſſociations among 


— COTS K 
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® cc It is to be obſerved that the orders of knighthood were at firſt preſerv- 
<« ed; when the National afſembly with a forbearance that difl them bonour, 
« refuſed to aboliſh thoſe orders, becauſe perſonal, of merit, and not heredi- 
« tary, they were guilty of one groſs error. They ought immediately to have 
4 addrefſed the King, to inſtitute a new order of knighthood-—K niGnuTs or 


4 TRE PLoucx. There are doubtleſs little ſouls that will ſmile at this, and 


« think a thiftle, a garter, or an eagle more ſignificant, and more honourable z 
4 J ſay nothing of orders, that exceed common ſenſe and common chronology, 
« ſuch as St. Eſp:it, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick, leaving them to ſuch as 
«« venerate moſt what they leaſt underſtand. But that Prince, who ſhould firſt 
C inſtitute this order of rural merit, will reap no vulgar honour : Leopold, 
« whoſe twenty years of ſtudy, and well-carned Tuſcan fame gives him a 
« good right to do it with prop:iety, might, as emperor, inſtitute it with 
c moſt effect. In him, ſuch an action would have in it nothing of affectation-· 
«© But I had rather that Tu PLovGH had thus been honoured by a free Al- 
« ſembly. It would have been a trait, that marked the philoſophy of a new 
40 ages and a new ſyſtem. 


« tenantry, 


( 145 ) 


* tenantry, to a great amount and extent, have been formed, 
* even within fifty miles of Paris, for the non-payment of 
* rent; ſaying, in direct terms, we are ſtrong enough to 
« detain the rent, and you are not ſtrong enough to enforce 
« the payment. In a country where ſuch things are poſ- 
« ſible, property of every kind, it muſt be allowed, is in a 
* dubious ſituation. Very evil conſequences will reſult from 
« this; arrears will accumulate too great for landlords to 
« loſe, or for.the peaſants to pay, who will not eaſily be 
brought to reliſh that order, and legal Government, 
« which muſt neceſſarily ſecure theſe arrears to their right 
« owners. In addition to all the reſt, by the new ſyſtem 
* of taxation, there is laid a land-tax of zoo millions, or 
not to exceed four ſhillings in the pound; but, under 
« the old Government, their vingtiemes did not amount to 
« the ſeventh part of ſuch an Impoſt. In whatever light, 
« therefore, the caſe of French landlords is viewed, it will 
appear, that they have ſuffered immenſely by the revolu- 
ce tion.— That many of them deſerved it, cannot, however, 


« be doubted, ſince we ſee their Cahiers demanding ſteadily, 


« that all their feudal rights ſhould be confirmed : * that the 
* carrying of arms ſhould be ſtrictly prohibited to every 
« body but noblemen : + that the infamous arrangements of 
« the Militia ſhould remain on its old footing : f that break. 
ing up waſtes, and incloſing commons, ſhould be prohi- 
« bited: 5 that the nobility alone ſhould be eligible to enter 


* « Forex, p. 32.--Bourbonnois, p. 14. Artois, p. 22.—Bazat, p. 3, 
« Niverncis, p. 7.— Poitou, p. 13.—aintonge, p. 5.—Orleans, p. 19.— 
66 s p- 7. 


+ * Yermandeis, p. 4.1.—Queſnoy, p. 19.— Sent, p. 25.—Eureux, p. 36. 
4% Kanne, p. 17.— Bar fur ſeine, p. 6. Beauvais, p. 13. - Bugq, p. 34 
% Clermont Ferand, p. 11. 


© 4 © Limoges, p. 36. 
$ © Cambray, p. 19.-Pont a Mouſſen, p. 38. 
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„into the army, church, &c.* that Letter de Caches ſhould 
continue: + that the preſs ſhould not be free: f and, in 
& * fine, that there ſhould be no oo corn trade.  * 


„To the clergy, the hen has been yer re fatal. 
One word will difpatch this inquiry. The Revolution was 
A decided benefit to all the lower clergy of the king- 
dom; but it was deſtructive of all the reſt. It is not eaſy 
* to: know what they loſt on the one hand, or what the 
National aecoutit will gain on the other. Mons. Necker 
< calculates their revenue at 130,000,000 liv. of which only 
« 42,500,060 liv. were in the hands of the Curt of the 
« kingdom. Their wealth has been much exaggerated : a 
«late writer ſays, they poſſeſſeod half the kingdom. Their 
number was as little known as their revenue; one writer 
% makes them 400,600, another $1,400; ** a third 
= 80, ooo. 4 | 


CY EI A as * — 


4e Lyons, p. 13. e p- 31, Angoumois, p. 13.— Apxerre, p. 13. 
& The author of the H. Norica Sketch of the French Revolution, 8 vo. 1792, 
& fays, p. 68, * the worft enemies of nobility have not yet brought to light 
& any Cabier, ir which the nobles inſiſted on their excluſive right to military - 
« preferments In the ſame page, this Gentleman ſays, it is impoſſible for 
c any Engliſhman to ſtudy four or five hundred Cabiers. It is evident, how- 
« ever, from this miſtake, pe pivots 62 W 8 
« on the Revolution. 

+ * Yermandois, p. 2.3,Chalons-ſur- Marne, p. 6 » p. 9 

1 cc Crepy, P» 10. | 

"F« 8. Quentin, p. 9. 
| 4 De Ae de Monteſquies dans Is Revolution preſents, Sno. 1789, 
4 p. 61. 

þ« Etats generaux 1 as Hd XVI. par M. Target, rem. 
« ſuite, p- 7. b 

% 4 Q eft-ce-que le Tiers Etat, 3d edit. par M. Abbe Sieyes, 3 vo. 
„ p. 51. 


4+ « pain ome pie par M. — Gi. un l. 
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« The clergy in France have been ſuppoſed by many per- 
« ſons in England, to merit their fate from their peculiar 
« profligacy. But the idea is not accurate: that ſe large a 
« bedy of men, poſſeſſed of very great revenues, ſhould 
« be free from vice, would be improbable, or rather impoſ- 
« fible; but they preſerved, what 1s not always preſerved in 


* England, an exterior decency of behaviour.—Qne did not 


<« find among them poachers, or foxhunters, who having 
« ſpent the morning in ſcampering after haunds, dedicate 
« the evening to the bottle, and reel from inebriety to the 
« pulpit. Such advertiſements were never ſeen in France, 
« as I have heard of in England :=azted @ Curacy in a goed 
*« ſporting country, where the duty is light, and the neighbourhood 
* convivial. The proper exerciſe for a country clergyman, 
« 3s the employment of agriculture, which demands ſtrength 
and activity and which, vigorouſly followed, will fatigue 
„enough to give eaſe its beſt reliſh. A ſportſman parſon 
** may be, as he often is in England, a good ſort of man, 
« and n honeft fallow; but certainly this purſuit, and the 
« reſorting to obſcene comedies, and kicking their heels in the 
« jig of an aſſembly, are not the occupations for which we 


« can ſuppoſe tythes were given.“ Whaever will give any 


« attention to the demands of the clergy in their Cabiers, 
« will ſee that there was on many topics, an ill ſpirit in that 
t body. They maintain, for inftance, that the liberty of 
the preſs ought rather to be reſtrained than extended: + 
« that the laws againſt it ſhould be renewed and executed: , 


« that admiſſion into religious orders ſhould be as formerly | 


* ©« Nothing appears ſo ſcandalous to all the clergy of Europe, as their 
cc brethren in England dancing at public aſſemblies; and a biſhop's wife en- 


« gaged in the ſame amuſement, ſeems to them as prepoſterous as a biſhop, 


1e in his lawn ſleeves, following the ſame diverſion would to us. Probably 
& both are wrong. 


+ * Hintonge, p. 24.— Limoges, p. 6, c. 


1 © Lyons, p. 13.— Deurdon, p. 3. | 
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" at ſixteen years of age: that Lettres de Cachet, are uſeful 
and even neceſſary. +, They ſolicit to prohibit all divi- 
« hon of Commons; to revoke the edict allowing in- 
« cloſures; $ that the export of corn be not allowed; q 
« and that public granaries be eſtabliſhed. || 


The ill effects of the Revolution have been felt more 
« ſeverely by the manufacturers of the kingdom, than by 
« any other claſs of the people. The rivalry of the En- 
„ pliſh fabrics, in 1787, and 1788, was ſtrong and ſucceſs- 

« ful; and the confuſions that followed in all parts of the 
« kingdom, had the effect of leſſening the ' incomes of ſo 
« many landlords, clergy, and men in public employments ; 
« and ſuch numbers fled from the kingdom, that the general 
« maſs of the conſumption of national fabrics ſunk perhaps 
s three fourths. The men whoſe incomes were untouched, 
« leſſened their conſumption greatly, from an apprehenſion 
« of the unſettled ſtate of things: the proſpects of a civil 
e war ſuggeſted to every man, that his ſafety, perhaps his 

_ « future bread, depended on the money which he could 
« hoard. The inevitable conſequence, was, turning abſo- 
« Jutely out of employment immenſe numbers of workmen. 
„ have in the Diary of the Journey, noticed the infinite 
« miſery to which I was a witneſs at Lyons, Abbeville, 
* Amiens, &c.—And by intelligence, I underſtood, that it 
ce was ſtill worſe at Rouen: the fact could not be otherwiſe. 
« 'This effect which was abſolute death, by ſtarving many 


23 * 
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# « Saintonge, p. 26.—Montargis, p. 10. 
+ *© Limoges, p. 22. 3 
1 n 51. 

J Mets, P. 21. 

4 * Reven, p. 24. 


5 „run, p. 7. | | 
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* thouſands of families, was a reſult, that, in my opinion, 
* might have been avoided. It flowed only from carrying 
« things to extremities—from driving the nobility out of 
„ the kingdom, and ſeizing, inſtead of regulating, the whole 
« regal authority. Theſe violences were not neceſſary to 
„Liberty; they even deſtroyed true Liberty, by giving the 
« Government of the kingdom, in too great a degree to 
« Paris, and to the populace of every town. 


The effect of the Revolution to the ſmall proprietors of 1 
the kingdom, muſt, according to the common nature of 
«« events, be, in the end, remarkably happy; and had the 1 
« new Government adopted any principles of taxation, ex- 
«« cept thoſe of the Ozconomiſtes, eſtabliſhing at the ſame time 4 
« an abſolute freedom in the buſineſs of incloſure, and in the | | 
« police of corn, the reſult would probably have been ad- | 
« yantageous, even at this recent period. The committee | | 
« of Impoſts * mention (and I doubt not their accaracy,) the 1 
«« profperity of agriculture, in the ſame page in which they 
« lament the depreſſion of every other branch of the Na- 

\ « tional induſtry, Upon a moderate calculation there .re- 
«« mained, in the hands of the claſſes depending on land, on 
te the account of taxes in the years 1789, and 1790, at leaſt 
« 300,000,000 liv.; the execution of Corvtes was as lax 
« as the payment of taxes. To this we are to add two years 
« tythe, which I cannot eſtimate at leſs than 300,000,000 
« liv. more. The abolition of all feudal rents, and 
«« payments of every ſort during thoſe ,two years, could 
« not be leſs than 100,000,000 liv. including ſervices. But 
« all theſe articles, great as they were, amounting to near 
« $00,000,000 liv. were leſs than the immenſe ſums that 
« came into the hands of the farmers by the high price of 
corn throughout the year 1789; a price ariſing almoſt en- 


1 * 


# 4 eee 8 3 . 
1 pour, 1791, p. 4. ' 
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4 1 moment (1791, a freedom from all Impoſts to 
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ce tirely from Mons, Necker's fine operations in the corn 
« trade, as it has been proved at large; it is true there is a 
& deduction to be made on account of the unavoidable di- 
„ minution of conſumption in every article of land produce, 
« nat eſſentially neceſſary. to life : eyery object of luxury, or 
« tending to it is leſſened greatly. But after this diſcount is 
allowed, the balance, in favour of the little proprietor 
« farmers, muſt be very great. The benefit of ſuch a ſum 
« being added, as it is to the capital of huſbandry, needs no 

« explanation, Their agriculture muſt be invigorated by 
« ſuch wealth by the freedom enjoyed by its profeſſors ; 
« by the deſtruction of its innumerable ſhackles, and even 
« by the diſtreſſes of other employments, occaſioning new 
«/and great inveſtments of capital in land: and theſe lead- 
« ing facts will appear in a clearer light, when the pro- 
< digious diviſion of landed property in France is well 
« confidered; probably half, perhaps two-thirds, of the 
„kingdom are in the poſſeſſion of little proprietors, who 
« paid quit-rents, and feudal duties, for the ſpots they 
« farmed. Such men are placed at once in comparative 
«affluence; and as eaſe is thus acquired by at leaſt half 
« the. kingdom, it muſt not be ſet down as a point of 
« trifling importance. Should France eſcape a civil war, 
« ſhe will, in the proſperity of theſe men, find a reſource 
« which politicians at a diſtance do not calculate. With 
« renters, the caſe is certainly different; for, beyond all 
« doubt, Landlords will, ſooner or later, avail themſelves 
« of theſe circumſtances, by advancing their rents; acting 
« in this reſpect as in every other country, is common; 
« but they will find it impoſſible to deprive the tenantry 
« of avaſt advantage, necellarily bowing from their eman- 
6. W e 


1 « The ZACH, RON has fince ariſen in the 8 
« owing almoſt entirely to the mode of taxation adopted 
« by the Aſſembly, has had the effect of continuing to the 


« the 


* 
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a Fx little proprietors which, however dreadful its ; general 


effects on the National affairs, has tended ſtrongly to en- 
« rich this claſs. | 


The effects of the Revolution, not on any particular 
« claſs of cultivators, but on agriculture in general, is with 
% me, I muſt confeſs, very queſtionable ; I ſee no benefits 
« flowing, particularly to agriculture (liberty applies equally 
* to all claſſes, and is not yet ſufficiently eſtabliſhed for 
« the protection of property,) except the caſe of tythes ; 
« but I ſee the riſe of many evils; reſtrictions and prohi- 


« bitions on the trade of corn—a varying land-tax, and 
« impeded incloſures, are miſchiefs on principle, that may 
<< have a generative faculty; and will prove infinite draw- 
« backs from the proſperity, which certainly was attain- 
« able. It is to be hoped that the good ſenſe of the Aſ- 
« ſembly will reverſe this ſyſtem by degrees; for, if it is 
« not reverſed, AGRICULTURE CANNOT FLOURISH. 


« The effect of the Revolution, on the public revenue, 
is one great point on which Mons. de Calonne lays 
«« conſiderable ſtreſs; and it has fince been urged in France, 
that the ruin of 30, ooo families, thrown abſolutely out 
« of employment, and conſequently out of bread, in the 
« collection of the taxes on ſalt and tobacco only, has had 
« a powerful influence in ſpreading univerſal diftreſs and 
« miſery. The public revenue ſunk, in one year, 175 
« millions: this was not a loſs of that ſum; the people to 
«« whom aſſignats were paid on that account loſt no more 
than the diſcount; the loſs, therefore, to the people to 
« whom. that revenue was paid, could amount to no more 
« than from five to ten per cent.“ But was it a loſs to 


* Since this was written, aſſignats fell, in December 1791, and Je- 
% nuary 1792, to 34, to 38 per cent. paid in filver; and 42 to 50 paid in 
4 gold, ariſing from great emiſſlons ; from the quantity of private paper iſſu 
4 ed; from forged ones being common, and from the proſpect of a war. - 

« the 
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* the miſerable ſubjects who formerly paid thoſe taxes; 
« and who paid them by the ſweat of their brows, at the 
« expence of the bread out of their childrens mouths, aſ- 
« ſeſſed with tyranny, and levied in blood? Do they feel 
« a loſs in having 175 millions in their pockets in 1789, 
« more than they had in 17887 and in poſſeſſing other 
« x75 millions more in 1790, and the inheritance in future? 
Is not ſuch a change eaſe, wealth, life, and animation to 
<« thoſe claſſes, who, while the pens of political ſatiriſts 
« ſlander all innovations, are every moment reviving, by 
« inheriting from that revolution, ſomething which the old 
« Government aſſuredly did not give? The revenue of the 
« clergy may be called the revenue of the public: — thoſe 
« to whom the difference between the preſent payment of 
« 140 millions, and the old tythes, are a deduction of all 
« revenue, are, beyond doubt, in great diſtreſs; but what 
«* ſay the farmers throughout, the kingdom, from whom the 
« deteſtable burthen of thoſe taxes was extorted ? Do not 
« they find their culture lightened, their induſtry freed, 
<« their products their own? Go to the Ariftocratical po- 
« litician at Paris, or at London, and you hear only of 
« the ruin of France—go to the cottage of the Metayer, or 
« the houſe of the farmer, and demand of him what the 
« reſult has heen—there will be but one voice from Calais 
& to Bayonne. If tythes were to be at one ſtroke aboliſhed 
« in England, no doubt the clergy would ſuffer, but would 


not the Agriculture of the kingdom, with every man 


« dependent on it, riſe with a vigour never before * 
« rienced ?““ 


—_ — 


* « It is an error in France to ſuppoſe, that the revenue of the church 
« js {mall in England. The Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris, ſtates that 
« revenue at -210,0col.; it cannot be. ſtated at leſs than five millions 
« ſterling. Mem. freſents far la S. R. d Ag. a LAſemb lee Nationale, 1789, 
« p. 52.— One of the greateſt and wiſeſt men we have in England, perfiſts 


p * In q_rting it; tobe. anc; /yf; then. tina millions. From very numerous 
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7% oung*s Travels, p. 550. 


« The means of making a Government reſpected and be- 
« loved are, in England, obvious; taxes muſt be immenſely 
« reduced ; aſſeſſments on malt, leather, candle s, ſoap, falt 
and windows, muſt be aboliſhed or lightened ; the funding 
. 66 ſyſtem, the parent of taxation, annihilated for ever, by 
« taxing the intereſt of the public debt the Conſtitution, 
« that admits a debt, carries in its vitals the ſeeds of its de- 
4 ſtruction: tythes ® and teſts aboliſhed ; the repreſenta- | 
« tion of Parliament reformed ; and its duration ſhortened; 
« not to give the people, without property, a predominancy, 
« but to prevent that corruption, in which our debts and 
„taxes have originated; the utter deſtruction of all mo- 
« nopolies ; and among them of all charters and corpora- 
« tions; game made property, and belonging to the poſſeſſor 
« of one acre, as much as to him, who has a thouſand ; and, 
« laſtly, the laws, both criminal and civil, to be thoroughly 
«« reformed. Theſe circumſtances include the great evils of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution; if they be remedied, it may enjoy 
« even a Venetian longevity ; but if they be allowed, like 
« cancerous humours, to prey on the nobler parts of the 
« political ſyſtem, this boaſted fabric may not exiſt even 
« twenty years.“ | 


— ͤCü—ä—— 


(46 ieee eee neee 
4e property of mankind, that it is almoſt impoſſible for them to continue in 
e eee eee To pay a man by force 

& 10001. a year, for doing by deputy what would be much better done for 
& 100 J. is too groſs an impoſition to be endured. To levy that 10001. in 
« the moſt pernicious method that can wound both property and liberty, are 
1 circumſtances congenial to the tenth century, but not to the eighteenth. 
% Italy, France, and America, have ſet noble examples for the imitation of 
« mankind ; and thoſe countries, that do not follow them, will ſoon be as 
Ka wie gar omen Karon; 101.6 
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Young's Travels, p. 556. 


« The groſs abuſe which has been thrown on the French 
« nation, and particularly on their aſſemblies, in certain 
« pamphlets, and without interruption, in ſeveral of our 
« newſpapers, ought to be deprecated by every man who 
« feels for the future intereſts of this country. It is in ſome 
* inſtances carried to ſo ſcandalous an exceſs, that we muſt 
«« neceſſarily give extreme diſguſt to thouſands of people, 
«© who may hereafter have an ample opportunity to vote and 
«« act under the influence of impreſſions unfavourable towards 
« a country that, unprovoked, has loaded them with ſo 
* much contumely: for a nation groaning under a debt of 
240 millions, that deadens the very idea of future energy, 
e this ſeems, to uſe the mildeſt me to be at _ very 
« imprudent.” 


Very important hints theſe! How admirably Mr. Young 
has attended to them, may be ſeen in re ahh France 
a Warning to Britain . 


| 1 26, 1792. 
| Yaug's Travels, p- 565. n wy 

In the laſt moment which the ne for publica · 
«« tion allows me to uſe, the intelligence is arrived of a de- 
« claration of war on the part of France againſt the Houſe 
« of Auſtria, The Gentlemen in whoſe company I hear 
«* it, all announce deſtruction to France; they avi! be 
« beat; they want diſcipline ; they have no ſubordination; and 
. * this idea I find general. So cautiouſly as I have avoided 
«© prophetic preſumption through the preceding pages, I ſhall 
« ſcarcely aſſume it ſo late in my labours; but thus 
% much I may venture, that the expeQation of deſtruction to 
France has many difficulties to encounter. Give all you 
„ pleaſe to the power of field evolution—depending on the 
s utmoſt ſtrictneſs of diſcipline—you muſt admit, that it 


« hears 
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& bears only on the queſtion of battles. But guarded as 


1% France is, by the moſt important frontier fortreſſes the 


« world knows, why hazard battles ? Undiſciplined troops. 


% behind walls and within wordt, are known on experience 
te to be effective; and where are the reſources to be found 
«<< that ſhall attack thoſe ſtrong holds 700 miles from home? 
«« I was at-Liſle, Metz, and Straſbourg ; and if the mili- 
« tary intelligence I had was accurate, it would demand 
«« 100,000 men, completely provided with every thing for a 
< ſiege, three months, to take either of thoſe towns, ſup- 
«« poſing them well provided and well defended. We know, 
on poſitive experience, what the Auſtrians and Pruſſians, 


« led by ſome of the greateſt men that have exiſted, were 


« able to do in fieges, when undertaken at their own doors; 


« what will they effect againſt places ten times as ſtrong, 


« and 700 miles from home? It is a matter of calculation; 
« of pounds and ſhillings ; not of diſcipline and obedience. 


« But many depend on the deranged ſtate of the French 
* finances ; that derangement flows abſolutely from a vain 
« attempt at preſerving public credit :—the National Aſſem- 
« bly will ſee its futility ; miſery ; ruin; the NATION muſt 
be preſerved. —What, on compariſon, is public credit ? 


« The diviſions, factions, and internal diſturbances, offer 
to others the hope of a civil war. It ought to be a vain 
« hope. During peace, ſuch difficulties fill the papers, and 
« and are dwelt upon, till men are apt to think them terri- 
« ble; in war they are TREASON, and the gallows ſweeps 

« from the world, and the columns of a Gazette the 
actors and the recital. 


Oil and vinegar—fire and water—Pruflians and Auſtri- 

« ans are united to carry war amongſt twenty-ſix millions of 
« men, arranged behind a hundred of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes 
« in the world. If we are deceived, and Frenchmen are not 
a fond of fraqdom, but will fight for deſpotiſm—ſomething 
X 2 cc may 


* 
— — 
— — 


(ns 
„% may be done; for then France falls by the power of 
« France; but if united but tolerably, the attack will be 
«full of difficulties in a country where every man, woman, 
« and child is an enemy, that fights for freedom. 


But, ſuppoſe this idea erroneous—ſuppoſe an impreſſion 
% made—and that the German banners were flying at Paris 
«« Where is the ſecurity of the reſt of Europe: Is the diviſion 
« of Poland forgotten? Is arr unforeſeen union of two or three 
« preat powers to protrude through Europe, a predominancy 
« dangerous to all? Gentlemen, who indulge their wiſhes 
« for a counter-revolution in France, do not, perhaps, wiſh 
« to ſee the Pruſſian colours at the Tower, nor the Auſtrian 
« at Amſterdam. Vet ſucceſs'to the cauſe might plant them 
« there. Should real danger ariſe to France, which I hold 
to be problematical, it is the bufineſs, and direct intereſt 
1% of her neighbours, to ſupport Her. 


The revolution and anti-revolution parties of England, 
*« have exhauſted themſelves on the French queſtion, But 
« there can be none, if that people ſhould be in danger; 
«« we hold at preſent the balance of the world; and have but 
* to ſpeak, and it is ſecure,” | 


L have ſought in vain for this laſt quotation in the Szconp 
Epiriox of Mr. Young's Travels.— 54 


Many other paſſages equally excellent might be ſelected 
from Mr. YouxG's Work, which I ſhould with pleaſure 
have preſented to the reader, and contraſted with, The Ex- 
ample of France a Warning to Britain. But I forbear—Major 
Cartwright, that honeſt man, and ſteady friend to freedom, 
is preparing a work for the preſs, which, I underſtand, will 
include ſome remarks on the inconſiſtencies of Mr. Young. 


| As the evils attendant on the preſent ealamĩtous war were 


elearly foreſeen by the friends to Reform, and as they made every 
5 effort, 
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effort, in their power, to prevent this country from engaging in 
ſo abſurd and ruinous a conteſt, it may not be improper to 
conclude this work with laying before the reader the fol- 
lowing documents, in which theſe important facts cannot 
paſs unobſerved: 1ſt. That the expences of the year 
1794 exceeded thoſe of the year 1793 nearly ſeven 
millions ſterling; and, zdly, that in the year 1794, whilſt 
our expences were increaſing, our revenue (excluding the 
ſum paid by the Eaſt-India Company) was diminiſhing; which 
is the more to be lamented, as we formerly had weekly ac- 
counts given of the exceſs of the Revenue above the are 
Ante. 


Similar obſervations were made during the war with Ame- 
rica ; the truth of Which we now feel by the annual payment 
of taxes to the amount of conſiderably more than five mil- 
lions ſterling, in conſequence of that unwiſe, unjuſt, and 
unneceſſary undertaking. What additional burthens we ſhall 
be compelled to bear from the expences of the war in which 
we are at preſent engaged, it would be difficult to ſtate. 
This, however, may with truth be aſſerted, that enormous 
as the expences of the year 1794 appear, they will be 
found to have greatly exceeded the eſtimate, What the 
expences of the next year will be, the mind can ſcarcely 
form an idea of; a bargain being already concluded, for a loan 
of twenty-four millions ; eighteen millions of which are for 
this country, and ſix millions for ene of our allies, the Em- 
peror of Germany. 
Enormous as theſe ſums are, and heavily as the additional 
taxes will be felt, which muſt be laid for the payment of the 
intereſt, yet the unconſtitutional manner in which this bar- 
gain has been made, by the queſtion of war being determined 
before the meeting of Parliament, ought to be matter of more 
ſerious alarm to every thinking mind. But, were I to pro- 
ceed, I ſhould enter on a ſubje& ſo ſerious and extenſive, 
that I Thould only begin where I mean to end; more eſpe- 

clally 
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millions ſterling annually, 


* ; 


=D 
cially were I to take into conſideration the numerous evils 
under which the commercial intereſt of this country labours ; 
but, I fear, they are ſa grievouſly felt, that even had I leiſure, 
any obſervations upon that ſubje& would be ſuperfluous. 


I ſhall only add, that in the year 1775, at the commence- 
ment of the American war, our national debt was one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight millions. I am informed, and from the 
moſt reſpectable authority, that, including the unfunded debt, 
it is now nearly three hundred and twenty millions, and were 


peace to be concluded to-morrow, it would be found upon 


the ſettlement of the public accounts, that in leſs than the 
laſt twenty years 6ur national debt has been increaſed two 
hundred millions, which have burthened the people of this 
country with additional taxes to the amount of nearly. ten 


— 


BUDGET, 


( 


BUDGET us 1793. 


INCOME, 
Permanent taxes, including 
ſtamps, exciſe, cuſtoms, l 
and incidents . . . 14,284, 194 
Land and malt tax, taken at 2,7 50,000 


17,034,194 
Deficiency, made up by a 

loan of 64 millions of 3 

per cents. « «'. « » + + 4,520,642 


. 21,554, 836 


E* 
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EXPENDITURE, 


Charges on the conſolidated ' 

fund for civil liſt, payment 

of principal and intereſt of 

debt, c. Kc. 12,072,626 
Deficiency of grants 222,325 
Deficiency of land and malt tax 350, 00 
Navy debt. . . 3,971,915 
Army and militia 4,968,558 


Ordnance .. . . » 793» 568 
Miſcellaneous ſervices 17 5,844 
4. 21,554,336 


—— — — 


BUDGET ] 1794. 


INCOME, 


Permanent taxes. . - 13,974,000 
Land and malt tax, taken at 2,7 50,000 
Eaſt India Company . . Joo, ooo 


107,224,000 
Deficiency, made up by a 

- loan of 11 millions of 3 

per cents. 2 + millions of 

4 percents. and £.62,791 

135.44. per ann. Long An- 

puities. . . . . » 1,013, 00 


 L£-28,237,000 


EXPENDITURE. 


Charges on the conſolidated 
fund for clvil liſt, payment 
. of principal and intereſt of 
cnt, Se, 0. oo 0 0 11,797,000 
Deficiency of grants , . . - « 474,000 
"Deficiency of land and malt tax 450,000 
Exchequer bills, in addition to 
thoſe already iſſued . . . . . 2,000,000 
Addition to the Sinking Fund. a00,000 
Navy . . + + + + » $,525,000 
Army . « „ + . 6,340,000 
Ordnance ...... 1,345,000 
Miſcellaneous ſervices 206,000 


13,416,000 * 


£ 28,237,000 


— 


* The Peace Eſtabliſhment from 1786 6 1792 was on an average 3 1 Millions 


| annually, 


DEBT 


/ 
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DEBT CONTRACTED SINCE DECEMBER, 1792 ; 


(That is, in Two Years only) 


Suppofing the different Stocks in which it has been funded to be 


| converted in into Three per Cent. Conſolidated Bank Aunuiries. 


5 

722 Milions 3 per Cents. e 1 in the a ' 

ginning of the years 1793 and 1794 17, 250, ooo 
2+ Millions 4 per Cents, e in as fuk . 

ginning of 1794 .... „ 3.639 ⁰ 


. 62, 792 per Ann. Naar Annuities, r in 


the beginning of 1794 9 9 2 1,949,600 


18 Millions in the 3 per Cents. e to be 


borrowed in the preſent month of December. 18, ooo, ooo 


6 Millions in the 4 per Cents. ditto .... 7,929,900 
L-112,500 per Ann. Long Annuities, ditto | . 3-492,900 
SIT 32,257.00 


N. B. The three laſt articles are to make up the 
preſent intended loan of EIGHTEEN * 


STERLING. 


. 1,949, 3 30 Navy Bills funded in the 5 TINY 
this year, which converted into 3 per Cents. 3,144,000 
Propoſed Loan to the Emperor, of 6 Millions 
Sterling. guaranteed by Parliament, and moſt 
probably to be ultimately paid by this country, | 
converted into 3 per Cents.... ... q, 677, 40g 


The increaſe of the unfunded debt ſhould be alſo added to 
this ſum, which 9 make it to exceed 
70 Millions! 


—— — — — 
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In the courſe of the laſt eight years about 14 millions of 
three per cent. Stock have been redeemed—and this has been 
done, not by any ſurplus of Revenue, but by a Loan of one 
Million by the way of Tontine—by collecting the arrgars of 
taxes in the receiver's hands, by the aſſiſtance of Lotteries,— 
of the arrears due from the Eaſt-India Company—of caſh 
remaining in the Exchequer in the beginning of the year 
1786—of impreſt monies—of unclaimed dividends in the 
Bank and South Sea Annuities, &c. &c, 


N. B. Upon the 11th of March 1793, the Houſe of Commons 
having reſolved itſelf into a Committee of Supply, Mr. Pitt, 
in his ſpeech . obſerved, that after every other reſource, there 
„ would be wanting a Loan of 2,900,000/. He had not 
«« then made any propoſals as to the terms of the Loan, 
« 3 HE CONSIDERED TT AS A PREVIOUS 

* DUTY, TO SUBMIT THIS STATEMENT TO THE 
„PUBLIC, IN ORDER TO AVOID ANY THING, 

« WHICH MIGHT HAVE THE APPEARANCE OF DE- 

«« CEPTION.” New Annual 8 98 for 1793, p- 78. 


N 15, 1794. 


Ss 


